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A 
the House Private GARAGE | 
— NURSERY 
Telephone 
System 


f 


No Operator 
No Switchboard 
Nothing Complicated 


— eo 





Save the energy you waste in running 
up or down stairs or from room to room 
giving instructions to servants or members 
of the family. Make your household duties 
easier — bring everyone in the house within 
the sound of your voice — by installing a 
system of 


Western Echt ic 





Home An Egg Shell Home? 


It actually makes her able to put up a 
crack shot’s defense, for any novice can 
aim it as ewpertly as any crack shot, and 
it is the quickest pocket arm ever built 
—gets in the first (vital) shot. @ Loads 
to shots at a time; shoots 
one at a time, as fast as you 


UPPOSE your wife, mother or sister, 
left alone in the house, should wake 
up to-night and find a burglar in her 
room. What would she do? @ Suppose 
she were left alone and a tramp, drunk or 


vicious person should come 
9% tintatee ered KO 


to the house and attack her. 





Sater phones 


With such a system—consisting of a separate telephone in each room—you can, 
from any part of the house, talk to a person in any other part simply by pushing the 
proper button. ‘Think of the convenience of such a system. You can use it at any 
time of the day or night. 

The initial cost—including labor and all material—ranges from $5.09 to $25.00 
per station, depending on the equipment selected. It costs no more to keep up than a 
door bell, These telephones are also indispensable in modern business establishments. 

We have a very interesting Booklet No. 7666, that 
tells all about these telephones. Just write our 
nearest house and it will be sent you by return mail. 





The Western Electric Company furnishes Equipment for 


= Every Electrical Need. peor Ont 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

















What could she do by way of 
resistance? @ Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. She would 
be helpless—helpless as a little 
child. @ Get her the new 
“human arsenal’ — the new 
Savage Automatic. We call it 
a pistol, but in reality, it should 
be called a “‘human protector’ 


—a human protector in the condensed form 
of a pocket arm. @ It converts your home 
from a helpless, defenseless egg shell of a 
It converts your 
wife, mother or sister into a human arsenal. 


place, into an arsenal. 


10 
Shots 
Quick 


into an 
can’t realize what this rapid fire gun is 
until you read ‘‘Bat’’ Masterson’s book, 
“The Tenderfoot’s Turn.” 
today, mentioning your dealer’s name. 


press the trigger. @ Please 
send us the name of the 
retailer from whom you buy 
fire arms, and we’ll have him 
show you the new Savage 
Automatic quick. Do it today 
and take your wife, mother 
and sister out of their defense- 
less egg shell and put them 
impregnable arsenal. @ You 


Send for it 


SAVAGE RIFLES 








DUDEVANT]. 

MLLE. DE LA SEIGLIERE, By LEONARD SYL 
VAIN JULES SANDEAU. 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, By 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. 

THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS, By ALEXAN 
DRE DUMAS, fils. 


LOVE, By LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS, By VICTOR HUGO. 


THE BLACK TULIP, By ALEXANDRE DU- 
MAS, pere. 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA, By STEND- 
HAL [HENRI BEYLE]}]. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN, By PIERRE LOTI THE DEAN’S WATCH, By ERCKMANN-CHAT- 
RIAN, 


New York, Chicago, Manufacturers of the Saint Louis, San Francisco, A new book, full of valuable rifle information, is now ready. Sent to sportsmen free for 

Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Kansas City, ns Main dealer’s name on post card. With our new factory additions we can now meet the demand for 
Boston, ade 4,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Denver, wari . high power Savage Rifles (’99 model) repeater (303). Ask dealers to show our .22 cal. Repeater, 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Telephones Déllas, Seattle, Address, SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 821 Savage Avenue, UTICA, NEW YORK,'‘U. S. A, 
Atlanta. Minneapolis. Pp Omaha. Salt Lake City. | 

MontrEAL, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER LONDON 
Northern Electric and Western Electric c 
none ol THE NEW AUTOMATIC : 
BERLIN ANTWERP Paris 
Telephon Apparat Fabrik Bell Telephone Société de Matériel 
E. Zweitusch & Co. Manufacturing Co. Telephonique 
e 
c 
¢ 
c 
° 
The Flower of French Literature 
The French Classical Romances : 
" Selected by EDMUND GOSSE, LL. D. t 
Twenty Handsome Volumes 

MAUPRAT, By GEORGE SAND [MADAME ABBE CONSTANTIN AND A MARRIAGE FOR N 


— xf. 


- es le CAPTAIN FRACASSE, By THEOPHILE GAU- COLUMBA, BY PROSPER MERIMEE, il 
Sn : TIER. CARMEN, By PROSPER MERIMEE. 
1E 1D COMPANY VICTOR 
us i THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS, By EDMOND u 
‘ a ABOUT. 
MEMOIRS OF TWO YOUNG BRIDES, By HON ex wie -_ n 
ORE DE BALZAC. THE NABOB, By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
eo e RENEE MAUPERIN, By EDMOND AND JULES THE DOWNFALL, By EMILE ZOLA. a 
HUOT DE GONCOURT. THE BRIGADIER FREDERICK, By ERCK- 
njoy e oO or une PIERRE ET JEAN, By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. MANN-CHATRIAN [EMILE ERCKMANN T 
MADAME BOVARY, By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. AND ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN]. 


@ You can realize $500 to $1,000 
per acre per year from apples, 
pears and peaches ; $300 to $500 
per acre from berries or grapes, 
$150 to $250 per acre from pota- 
toes; $50 per acre from alfalfa. 
@And it gives you out-door life —con- 
tentment— health. It makes you one 
of the Nation’s Providers, with a 
demand and a ready market for all 
you can supply. 


@The irrigated lands in Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, reached by —— py oe Leen Bassin ag, Bren BALZAC DICKENS COOPER 
the Northern Pacific, offer the most tet, serene 9 o hd, Washia om, CRAWFORD THACKERAY ROOSEVELT 
profitable farming and fruit-growing Oregon. Maw cick territory is being DUMAS READE COLLINS 


opportunities to be found anywhere in 
the United States. 






















@ Cattle raising and dairying are 
exceedingly profitable pursuits. 
Acertain man raising chickens on 
5 acres averages $2300 per year. 
@The prize-winning fruits nowadays 
almost invariably come from orchards 
in the Northwest. A man gave his 
family a vacation in Southern Cali- 
fornia on the season's proceeds from 
11 peach trees! 

@The climate and the soil are great 
factors in the popularity of this coun- 
try. People are constantly buying 
Northwestern lands. 


opened up by extensions now building. 
q_ Don't delay — clip the slip and send 


[LOUIS MARIE VIAUD]. 
A special edition at about half the regular price 
This great library of French Fiction has been one of the most popular sets of books 
published in recent years. By special arrangement we have been authorized to publish 
a new edition of these famous romances. The well known ability of the Collier 
plant and organization to print and dispose of 
20,000 volumes a day 


renders it possible for us to give book values and sell at prices unobtainable elsewhere. In order to stimu- 
late interest in this set of books, we announce a remarkable combination offer, whereby you may secure 


Two sets at the ordinary price of one 
The Works of Any One of These Authors With the French Classical Romances 


How to Take Advantage of This Offer 




















i i i i The French Classical Romances ana the 
@Non-irrigated and “dry-farming”’ it tonight for information about the mW LOL LL a ve re r utifalls ore 4 “Hus 
‘ , sets mentioned are Deau u yrinted, iiuis~ 
: ah state that interests you. ; 
land, ayailable at much lower aaa = , P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 West 13th St., New York trated and bound. The volumes are full 
afford great returns from grain, L. J. eee % - een Agent , 4 octavo library size, printed on excellent 
. Pau waitin ‘ . : 4 : : 
sses ; I shall be glad to receive particulars of your offer of . Hundreds of ‘thousands of these 
grasses, alfalfa and forage - , . paper. indreds $ 
’ “ A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass'r Agent : ‘ sets are in American Homes. Send the 
crops. S Si. aul the French Classical Romances in combination with the —s ig ; et 
’ attached coypon at once, indicating which 
7 works of set you would like to have in combination 
CLIFATBE SLIF FOR BSA Se EL P 4 with ‘the French Classical Romances. We 
: 7 heme 4 will-give you full particulars of our offer 
Name — — Send me Addr ; ‘ and tell you how you can secure these 
. dress oo ° . 2% P 4 
= information : volumes on very small monthly payments. P 
Address s About ail iw See enn in hy ah th ti —— an 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 











| How can you expect comfort in an automobile 
that is rigid in construction? 


| | The first thing to be sure of when you select an in an automobile adds fifteen per cent to the wear and | 














automobile is comfort. tear on the tires. Therefore, the average water-cooled 
Look to the springs. If you do not know what is automobile with its rigid construction and extra weight 
what in springs go to a good carriage man. Study the due to water-cooling apparatus, weighing as it does a 
proposition yourself. You will find that semi-elliptic | third more than the Franklin, wears out tires just twice 
or other form of springs cannot possibly equal full- as fast. 
lliptic springs. Automobile manufacturers using them : 
> ayers ey — Is water cooling crude and out of date? 
do not claim that theydo. They use them because their iy” 
plan of construction will not permit full-elliptic springs. _ Comfort comes first, but with the scientific construc- 
, Comfort does not stop with springs, although the tion necessary for easy riding you want scientific motive | 
in “ ’ Pes ae : : we ° ° R | | 
id springs are the main element. There must be flexibility, oT something simple and which is reliable all the 7] 
is not rigidity. You know how rigid and hard-riding the eae Franklin a; led oe ee — I 
. ° ° ae -¢ | 
= lumber wagon is. You would not think of such rigid re 4 on ion inane a ~~, - bas i . ee | 
se construction for a carriage. Why accept it in an auto- ae 000 oa SyEM nella teil ect as it is simple. In com- | 
sd thie? parison water cooling is crude and out of date. No one 
7 The Franklin, like the finest carriage, is flexible and -” ny ae with . It has been _— for 
vd easy. It has four full-elliptic springs and a wood chassis want eaeren mg oun a Pe ey nen 7 
e- frame, the only means by which full comfort can be vinced; in that case examine a Franklin engine and a 
- sieanad water-cooled engine side by side, and then put both to 
is work on the road, on bad hills or in deep mud. You 
c After comfort the first best investment in cannot overheat the Franklin; you can overheat the 
¥ an automobile is reliable tire equipment. other. 
: , ; : Franklin air cooling has none of the mechanical 
a There is no tire problem with the Franklin. You ki sate ak on Cie Shae li 
for p : 7 a working parts of the water system, none of its compli- 
rer. have no tire worry; you do not have to carry extra tires : ; : + 4 spe 
A. " ; cation, weight, freezing troubles and liability to get out 
nor encumber your automobile with extra attachments “ar . ; +e : 
‘ ; of order. Franklin air cooling simplifies and lightensthe | 
“ and quick-removable devices. : . . | 
v : whole automobile. It performs its functions under all | 
= We make the tire question hy straight engineering — conditions. Each cylinder is completely enveloped in | 
= proposition. We are not afraid, because of cost or a column of rapidly moving air. Fresh air passes over | 
any other reason, to do it right. We put tires on that — every part of each cylinder, cooling the engine better 
are large enough and strong enough, with margin tO than is possible with any water-cooling contrivance. | 
; spare, to do the work. Such tire equipment costs us | 
more, but the ultimate cost, the cost of using, is less to The Franklin new cooling system is the biggest auto- 
the purchaser. mobile invention of the time. 
Compare the sizes of tires on 1910 Franklins with the Franklins are made in three chassis sizes, four- and 
* sizes of tires on other 1910 automobiles. six-cylinder, with twelve different body styles. The | 
, Reliable tire equipment pays a big dividend every Franklin six-cylinder automobile, Model H, is the light- | 
, day in the year.. The ordinary tire equipment draws on est-weight high-powered automobile made. The main 
. your capital all the time. It may give you value received advantage of a six-cylinder engine is to obtain an in- 
in rubber at so much per pound, but not inservice. Fig- crease in power beyond the increase in weight. In 
D ure it out yourself. Four-inch tires on a 2000-pound auto- Model H the increase in power is thirty per cent greater 
mobile are worth twice as much and last twice as long than the increase in weight. It is the only six-cylinder 
" as the same four-inch tires on a 3000-pound automobile. automobile which obtains the full advantage of the six- 
iN The reason is that every five per cent increase in weight cylinder design. | 
T- | 
H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y | 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
ks 





Regardless of what 
automobile you own 
or favor, our special 


edition catalogue de 

ue luxe, probably the 
are handsomest automobile 
book ever made, will 

interest you. It is sent 


only on request. Write 
for it 
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—— IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 




















SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS 22.0" nite. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St., New York 


CORTINAPHONE 


“The Original Phonographic Method” 
Awarded Medals — Chicago, 1893, Buffalo, 1901 
ENGLISH - GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN - SPANISH 
It enables anyone to learn any language in the easiest, 
simplest, most natural way. The Cortinaphone Meth- 
od makes language study a pleasure and at the 
same time gives you a practical speaking knowledge 

IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 
Our free booklet tells all about the 
Cortinaphone Method and the Cor- 
tina courses, also our easy payment 
plan. 




















Write for it to-day 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF 
LANGUAGES 

Established 1582 


257a Cortina Building 
44 W. 84th St., N.Y. 














SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT 
to beginners and stenographers by court 
reporters. The system used by experts. 

Instruction by mail. Write for catalog. 

If a stenographer, state system. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 71, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. L. James in charge 
























THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by correspond 
ence. One may take up High Schvol or 
College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Bankers, 


| 
] 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 


Mh Parents, and 1 ‘any in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, il. 











= 1 TEACH De 
2, 
OULU 
BY MAIL 
I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 
of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and 


Shorthand. Am placing many of my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges, If you wish 

to become a better penman write me. I will 

send you FREE one of my Favorite ag one 

a copy of the Rans merian Journal. rite today 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 
Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
Women and boys. Cost verylow. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 4021A Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
















NEW W BOOK F REE ENTS tells How toObtaln 
a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 


ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 
OMEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 


SAVE MONEY-—BUILD YOUR DORY 
wt 8 


, BUILD 
= 18 to 30 ft. 


Knocked-Down Frames ak Patterns. or Prices. 
Also Finished Dories and Motors, 18 to 30 ft. Senc r circulars 
TOPPAN BOAT CO.,12 Hav erhill St., BOSTON, MASS. 


108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
STAMPS Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Alb bum, 10c. 1006 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c 


Ag wtd., 50 per ct. List Free. I buy staw 
c. Stegmas. 5940 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


ATE NTS TOR A. A FEE 


Free report as to Patentability “Soneeals Guide 
Book, and List of invent ions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington, D.C 


iv ‘Protect Your Idea 
PATENTS ™ P AY 220027 


and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book. Free rep< 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Sottanen, D. C 


PATENTS Prettavye str. Nadine 





























Advice and books fre 
Rates reasonable. Highe .. 4 fer srences. Best services, 
p—PATENTS that PROTECT — 
Our 3 books for Lnve ipt ofsix cents 





F 
R.S.4 A.B LACEY, Dept 51, ‘Washi ngton,D.C Estab 1869 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIEB’s 





Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 22, 1910 





February Fiction and Household Number 





@. The issue for January 29—the February Fiction and Household 
Number—will be of special interest to women. In addition to the first 
instalment of a two-part story by Richard Harding Davis and a 
short story by Rex Beach, there will be several articles on women’s 
activities and a page of news about women which hereafter will be 


a regular part of the last issue in each month. It will endeavor to. 


report from month to month the accomplishment of women in the 
various fields in which they are to-day taking such an active part. 





Women 
New, Maternal, and Intellectual 


q@ In addition to the page of women’s news there will be special 
articles of varied interest: 


Maternity and the Woman Intellectual 
By MRS. MARGARETTA M. TUTTLE 


The Meaning of the New Woman 
By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


@ Mrs. Tuttle’s article is an unprejudiced discussion of the various 
sides of a very modern question—Does successful intellectual work 
unfit women for becoming mothers? Is marriage an incident or 
destiny in the life of women? Mrs. Tuttle is fair to both sides, 
but her final conclusion is that the first of these questions should 
be answered in the negative. 


@. Mr. Bjorkman points out that women demand, first, to do things ; 
and, second, to do useful things—that is, things directly and inti- 
mately connected with the maintenance of life. Men dream and 
explore, women enslave themselves voluntarily to life’s concretest 
realities. Men start things going, women keep them going. In 
this day of change, when flats are taking the place of the old- 
fashioned homes, new occupations to take the place of the old ones 
have not shaped themselves. She may have to try a good many 
things, Mr. Bjorkman thinks, before she finds herself and picks 
out the right one. 


Richard Harding Davis’s New Story 
@. Mr. Davis’s two-part story, ‘‘The Make-Believe Man,” is in a 
vein somewhat unusual for him. It is told by a simple young 
man, a stenographer for a firm of woolen merchants, who starts 
out to have adventures on his vacation. His friend, Kinney, who 
calls himself Forbes Kinney because Forbes appears much oftener 
in the social register than Joseph, always had adventures. Kinney 
said that if you want adventures you must go after them, and 
the young stenographer went. He got them, too, as Mr. Davis 
very entertainingly reveals in his usual breezy style. The inter- 
esting thing about the young stenographer was that he was just 
the sort of person to have adventures, but didn’t know it. 


@. Mr. Rex Beach’s story, ‘Out of the Night’’—the other of the 
two stories in this number—is of a completely different sort. It 
is the story of a strong young man who went blind in the very 
flush of youth, and of the blessing it brought him. 

Mr. Beach is generally known as the chief apostle of the 
‘‘good red blood’’ school of fiction. In this story he ventures 
into new fields, and we find ourselves in New York and riding 
along Riverside Drive. It is a long way from Alaska to River- 
side Drive, and Mr. Beach’s admirers will be interested in watching 
the effect on him of this complete change of environment. 





It Can’t Burn= 


You might just as well try to burn 
down the Rock of Gibraltar as to 
destroy by fire a house built of high 
grade Concrete. 

The best Cement on the market for 
Concrete construction is DRAGON 
Portland Cement. See that 
DRAGON is specified in your con- 
tract. 


There are many other 


reasons why youshould yENT Y- 
use Concrete for build- . 
ing told in our free book 4 
on the subject. We also x& 
offer you the services of ~) 
our expert consulting 
engineer without 
charge. Address Dept. T. 













Ernest R, Ackerman, Pre 


The Lawrence Cement Company \ OR 


aun mao, es Co. 
Philadelphia 





For Winter Wear 
In The House 
For Cold Nights 


Firfelt 
Slippers 


are a real de- 
light to slip 
on your tired 
feet or to wear 
about your 
bed room. 






r Style 8 


Price 


$2.00 


They are made in beautiful shades of the best 
wool felt, trimmed with firfelt, and have the Prva 
and the heel women desire. 

They give the feet the relaxation they need and 
protect them from draughts and cold. We alsomake 
aline for men. Will supply you if your dealer cannot, 
State shade wanted. Look for the trade mark on 
the sole. Let us send you our Style Book showing 
twenty-four different styles and the different shades, 


Address WORCESTER SLIPPER CO. 


_J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 377 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass, 





WHITNEY LAW CORPORATION 
Largest Clearing House for Bad Bills in America 


If you thought that you could 


















Boom New double or quadruple your income 
Bedford, in a business of your own, you 
100,000 in- would be intereste v 

*. you? Let me prove to you that 
habitants you can do this, anc dl more, in the 
fastest- Collection Agency Business 


TOwIn; ° 
a is. Don’t Wait a Day 
before you write me for information 
as to how to enter the Collec 
Business without capital and 
be independent for life. 


L. W. WHITNEY 
98 William St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Certain coins, stamps and paper money of recent 








| issues bring enormous prices. A New York collector 








paid $10,000 each for cer- 


$10,000 Jetters eos M100 to 


$6,200. Mr. Castle pai 








.400 for astamp, and Mr 
Ayer got $250,000 for his 
collection. If Br hal FOR A COIN 
inlarge legitimate profits 
send a stamp for an illustrated circular. Address: 
VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 11, BOSTON, MASS. 


$650 A.B.C. Automobile $650 


The biggest Au- 
tomobile bar- 
gain in America. 
2 or 4 Cylinders, 
Surreys, Kuna- 
bouts and De- 
livery Wagons. 
18 or 30 H. P 
Solid or Pneumatic Tires. Write for FREE Catalog. 


A.B.C. Motor Vehicle Mfg. Co., 3939 Morgan, St. Louis 


Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 
wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS wi deey 


HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 


instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 729 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 









































Adds s and subtracts with a 
c Rapid and 
Total always 





Commercial Speeialties Agency, Room A, 1046 Dakin St., Chicago 





Hobo or Tramp Wig 65c. Whiskers, 35c, Wat 
Nose, 15 Joining Paste, 10 Grease Paint, Dee 
Sun min, 166 Liner t “hs ‘ eye lOc, Clay Pipe 

@ Entire outfit, $1 Send np for our large Cate 
logue of Wigs, Make-up Material and ‘The Att 


ZS Making Up.” The Trademore Co., Dept. B, Toledo, % 


OUTHERN FACTS 


ASK SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CON- 
GRESS, DEPT. B, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Virginia Farms and Homes 











FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLISEY 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


United States Hotel sct!si0'roomes ‘Suites with 


bath. A.P. $3. E.P.$lup. In center of business section. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 

Chicago Beach Hotel AmericanorEuropeanplan. 


Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Hotel Leighton tourist Hotel now booking for 


the Winter. Rates and descriptive matter on application. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

New Orleans, La. Cen- 

New Hotel Denechau trally located, absolute- 


ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 
convenience. European Plan. $1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Hotel. Only N.Y. Ho - 
Broadway Central ay yi» Aa Plan. Senne 


the foundation of enormous business, A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1. 


Latha: 5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
m Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
andup. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


5th Ave. & Smithfield St. In center of 
Hotel Henry business section. Modern fireproof. 
European plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
Hotel Savoy crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms..135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 


- RESORTS “a 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 


other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Open. Onthe Beach. Between the Piers. 








MARLIN, TEXAS 


Hot Mineral Water similar to Carlsbad, Germany. 
Rates on all railroads. Comfortable hotels. Modern 
Sanitariums and Bath Houses. Reasonable prices. Win- 
ter training place New York Giants. For information 
address Commerc:al Club, Box 5, Marlin, Texas. 
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Cleans House 
for 3 Cents 


FREE TRIAL — Sent Anywhere 





This wonderful little machine cleans all floor- 
Coverings thoroughly, because it combines dbrush- 
ing with suction. 

_ You know how hard’it is to remove adhered 
dirt from carpets and rugs. The Hoover has a 
rapidly revolving brush, like that in a carpet 
Sweeper, which brushes up the pile of the carpet 
and loosens the dirt. Then the powerful suction 
fan right behind the brush sucks up everything— 
ne dust, scraps of paper, pins, burnt matches, 
cloth cuttings and large particles of dirt. This suc- 
tion opening is 12 inches wide, so you can go over 
the floor in a third of the time usually required. 
The pile of the carpet is left standing upright, 
bright and fresh as new. 

: ou simply guide the machine—the little motor 
does the work, at an average cost of three cents a 
week for current. So simple you can understand 
and operate it the first time. 

y e furnish extra nozzle attachments for clean- 
ing Curtains, furniture, and for blowing up pillows, 
mattresses and drying hair, but we do not recom- 
mend their use on the floor, as the constant hard 
rubbing of metal nozzles on carpets necessary to 
remove adhered dirt is apt to wear off the pile. 
he only part of the cleaning mechanism of the 
Hoover which touches the carpet is the revolving 


‘ManvER CUCTION 
00 E SWEEPER 


We Let You Try it FREE 


If your house is wired for electricity, send us your 
name and address, and we will ship you a Hoover to try 
Free. You can compare it in actual use with any other 
vacuum cleaner, and if you do not find the Hoover the 
Most satisfactory, return to us and we will pay express 
Charges both w ars . (17) 

Write for } 


klet, “‘The Hoover Way.” 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 48 


NEW BERLIN, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING 


NO. 


BUYING 


F you were to look over a certain 

so-called “mail-order” journal, 
bearing a date of twenty-five years 
ago, you would be struck by the 
fact that nine-tenths of the adver- 
tisements were “fakes” of the most 
palpable sort. 

The better class of magazines of 
that period carried very little, if any, 
mail-order advertising, as we know 
it to-day. People simply did not 
buy by mail. ‘To buy a thing 
without first seeing it was to invite 
deception and fraud. It was a rule 
of law that the buyer must look out 
for himself. 

‘To-day there are hundreds of 
reputable concerns manufacturing 
specialties of all sorts, and even 
staple goods, and relying entirely 
on advertising and the postman for 
their sales. You will find the news 
of their products in the advertising 
columns of all the representative 
periodicals. It is beyond any doubt 
that thousands of families answer 
advertisements and, in greater or 
less degree, make purchases by mail. 

‘They purchase articles in this way 
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BY MAIL 


without the slightest hesitation, al- 
though they have not seen them, re- 
lying on the description of the goods 
in the published advertisement. 

What has wrought this change? 

It is that high-class periodicals 
have awakened to the fact that 
their advertising columns are one 
of the most important factors in 
modern commerce, and they realize 
their responsibility as distributors of 
goods—as the main line of com- 
munication between the Nation’s 
manufacturers and the two thou- 
sand millions spent annually in the 
purchase of their products. 

For this service they receive a 
large revenue and it is their duty to 
protect the consumer. ‘They care- 
fully scrutinize all advertising and 
bar from their pages any advertise- 
ment in which they themselves 
have not entire confidence. 

The result is reflected in the con- 
fidence of their readers, who buy 
with perfect assurance, knowing that 
advertisers in such publications are 
in every respect responsible and 
reliable. 


Sb. Caibanne. 


° 
Manager Advertising Department 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE—‘‘Why Some Things Are Not Advertised”’ 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADY RTI 


SEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 'S 


| The first Derby made tn America was a 
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THE 
HE “Shackleton” is a new 
soft hat designed for mid- 
winter and early Spring wear, in 
town or country, for business or 
sport. 

The trim lines of the brim are 
shaped by C & K handwork and 
the distinctive character cannot 
be successfully imitated by the 
common method of shaping on 
a wooden form. The superb 
quality of Knapp-Felt and the 
expert workmanship insure the 
greatest possible satisfaction. 


SHACKLETON 


Knapp-Felt Soft Hats and Derbies are 
made in two grades, $6 and $4. Your 
newspaper probably has the announce- 
ment of a hatter who sells Knapp-Felts. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 


Tore O ace © 
AMERICAN, EUROPEAN ORIENTAL? ® 

Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished free upon request by letter 


to COLLIER’'S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


AGWI 


Winter Tours 


EVBRACK AN ALL WATER OR COMBINATION 
RAIL AND WATER TRIP FROM AND BACK TO YOUR 
HOME CITY VIA THE PALATIAL SHIPS OF THE 


Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies 


Steamship Lines 
CLYDE LINE 


FLORIDA, the Carolinas, Georgia and San Domingo. 


MALLORY LINE 


TEXAS. California and Pacific Coast points; Florida— 
West Coast, Mobile and New Orleans, 


PORTO RICO LINE 


PORTO RICO, cruises to Ponce, San Juan and around 


the island. 
WARD LINE 
NASSAU — CUBA — MEXICO — YUCATAN, with rail 
connections for all important interior cities. 
SEND FOR THE AGWI NEWS 
A MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL AND 


Let Us Plan Your Tour 


Tell us how many are in your party and the length of 
time and amount of money you contemplate spending. 
We will gladly propose a few trips for your consideration 
by both rail and water, giving you complete itineraries, 
including cost of tickets, meals and berths, what you 
can see, and length of trips. Address, 


TOUR BUREAU 


290 Broadway, New York 


or District Offices, 629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
192 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and 203 S. Clark St.,Chicago 


Some Excellent Rooms still on Sale for 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 


18,000 tons, brand new, 
and superbly fitted. 
Roun THE WORL 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO, FEB. 5, 1910 


One Steamer for the Entire Cruise 
of nearly four month sting only $650 and uy neluding all 
necessary e* nses 

ROUTE: Japan, China, Philippines, Borneo, Java, Burma, 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, etc. An unusual chance to 
visit unusually attractive places. 


_ RNwwat ORIENT CRUISE 


cladir 24 day Egypt and Pal ine, $400 up, including 
hotels, st excur 


FRANK C, CLARK Times Bldg 
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“Honest Men To the Front. 

For the first time in. the history of 
the country a President of the United 
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Colonel Watterson Speaks His Mind 


M* papers, especially in the West and South, speak of the Administration’s 
mistake in the Ballinger matter with more severity than we have ever 
allowed ourselves to use. Colonel Watterson has done very powerful and brilliant 
work in this campaign, and the above editorial shows what a really great editor 
can do by way of straightforward fighting service when his heart is stirred. 
Certain individuals and certain papers have objected to our own course as too 
patient, too tolerant, too willing to wait a long time before giving up hope that 
Mr. Taft himself will solve the situation when further evidence is before him. 
Perhaps the reason that we are more moderate than some of our friends is that 
we feel the responsibility of having started the conflagration. On August 28 we 
printed an editorial, “ Ballinger Must Go.” On September 18 we printed another 
editorial also called “ Ballinger Must Go,” and have kept up that slogan steadily for 
the last six months. On November 13 we printed the Glavis charges. As soon 
as the Administration showed that it was going to whitewash the printed charges 
as it had whitewashed Mr. Glavis's personal report, we gave the country further 
material, with the caption: ‘Can This Be Whitewashed Also?” This forced the 
Congressional investigation. Realizing thaf this was rather severe treatment, we 
have not wished to add to the facts which we presented more severe criticism 
than seemed absolutely necessary. Colonel Watterson, whose words we select as 
an example of the most brilliant style in journalism, has had an active editorial 
career, entirely in the South, which began before the Civil War. ‘Old School” 
is a phrase which is the refuge of hurried writers; but the term fits Colonel 
Watterson’s unique personality, and he is the only one of his kind remaining 
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Do Your Part 

ET BEHIND Mr. Tart’s conservation policy, men of all fac- 
tions, and help. There will be efforts made, in Congress and 
out, to deprive these laws of their effect. Let no differehce 
of opinion about officials make any one lukewarm in backing 
the President when he happens to be right. He is harassed with 
obstacles, partly, to be sure, of his own making. The sadness of power 
lies beneath his smile. He has held his great office not yet a year and 
misfortunes have blocked his path. Some are just and necessary, but let 
there be no others. In the three years ahead he will have to meet 
criticism, for that is part of free government, but when we are all agreed 
upon the rightness of a program, let there be no filibustering, no mean 
obstruction, no petty tactics. The Administration itself, no doubt, sees 
in our long-continued effort to bring about change in the Interior De- 
partment, little else than trouble-making, and it has various dreams in 
which it charges us with belonging to ‘‘ Return from Elba’’ clubs, or 
being a partizan of some faction, or being addicted to the instrument 
elegantly denominated muckrake. As a matter of fact, we have been 
urging the President, ever since last August, to avoid exactly the 
trouble for himself and his Administration into which he is now 
plunged. It has been our wish all along that his Administration should 
be suecessful—so successful, as we have said before, that talk about 
any other man in 1912 would amount to little. As the Administration, 
however, was determined to take another course, and to explain away 
facts which could not be explained away, the outburst which is now 
upon the country was inevitable. The consequence will be a purging by 
fire. The result, we believe, will be altogether good. Nevertheless, 
there should be no smallness mixed up with this contest for moral right 
and progress. There should be no interference with the President’s 
success in measures which are unmistakably for the public welfare. 
The present agitation should be used, not to obstruct his conservation 
program, but to help it forward. Let us all pull together for the 
right. Let us clean out the Interior Department, and teach politi- 
cians of all schools a much-needed lesson, but let us also pass the 

President’s improved conservation laws. 


Justice 

) NOTHER PART of the President’s program in which we take keen 
L\ and special interest is reform of criminal procedure. Of justice, 
SYDNEY SMITH said: ‘‘ Truth is its handmaid, freedom is its child, peace 
is its companion, safety walks in its steps.’’ Let us point out one more 
example of one of the impediments to justice which the President wishes 
to remove. The Commonwealth Club of San Francisco had prepared 
and introduced in the last California Legislature measures intended 
to reform criminal procedure. These measures deprived the accused 
person of the right to go behind an indictment and attack the 
validity of the Grand Jury. The defendant in a criminal case was 
also prevented from attacking the trial jury panel. To offset this 
disadvantage, the number of his peremptory challenges was largely 
increased. Instead of the cumbersome bill of exceptions, requiring 
weeks and months to prepare, it was simply provided that the entire 
testimony given at the trial, together with the complete minutes of the 
proceedings, should be sent to the higher tribunal. Errors of trial, 
unless affecting the substantial rights of the defendant, were not to be 
ground for reversal. These proposed laws, although drawn by eminent 
lawyers, were denounced by the Judiciary Committees of the Legisla- 
ture as revolutionary and vicious, and were defeated. In a case reported 
in Volume 35 of the California reports, a defendant was found guilty 
of stealing four hundred dollars’ worth of ore from a mine. The Su- 
preme Court set aside the verdict on the ground that in the indictment 
it did not appear whether the rock had been severed from the ledge by 
the defendant himself. In another case a defendant, according to the 
fifty-sixth volume of the California reports, was granted a new trial 
because the letter ‘“n’’ in the word ‘lareeny’’ was left out of the in- 
dictment. In the nineteenth volume a defendant convicted of altering 
the brand of a horse belonging to an estate, with intent to steal the 
animal, was granted a new trial because the court said the allegation 
must be that the horse belonged to a particular individual, or else that 
the owner of the animal was unknown. In another case, reported in 
Volume 141, the defendant was charged with committing an assault 
“with a heavy wooden stick,’’ which, it was alleged, was a means likely 
to produce great bodily injury 
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The stick might be heavy, the court 


said, and yet be so large as to be unwieldy and useless or it might be 
so short that no danger of bodily harm could be apprehended from it. 
This editorial is not a burlesque. It states cold, exact facts, though 
doubtless they would be doubted by the Man from Mars. 


Standards in Public Life 
NO MUCH for two of Mr. Tarr’s policies in which we take a special 
\. ) interest and in carrying out which we hope men of all parties and 
factions will combine. But ‘‘ policies’’ are one thing and _ political 
methods are another. It is not pleasant, but we believe Mr. Tart’s 
Administration can never succeed unless it becomes less tender to the 
regular organization. There is nothing sacred about a machine. The 
inhabitants of the United States are tired of being ruled by CANNON and 
ALDRICH, TAWNEY and SHERMAN, and the moneyed gentlemen who back 
these statesmen. They are tired of having FRANK HircHcock use the 
foundations of the people’s wealth as prizes for the faithful. Mr. 
HircHcock is the office-broker of the Administration. Suppose there is 
in Arkansas an official who, through his firmness in duty, has been 
scheduled by hostile interests for destruction. As soon as Mr. Bat- 
LINGER comes in, this official is removed. He asks the reasons. Mr. 
BALLINGER refers him to FRANK Hitrcucock. Four of the Arkansas 
delegation, it seems, were determined to vote for HUGHES on the first 
ballot at Chicago unless they had the promise of controlling this office, 
and as Arkansas was second on the roll-call such a proceeding would 
jolt the steam-roller which was at work for Mr. Tarr. The President 
is embarrased by the many bargains made in his behalf. He is em- 
barrassed by the pliancy which led him to make ordinary spellbinding 
speeches for ALDRICH and TAWNEY. He is threatening to ruin his whole 
career by identifying it with BALLINGER. What a spectacle when a man 
is supposed worthy to remain at the head of the Interior Department, 
controlling billions of dollars’ worth of land and coal and other wealth, 
unless it ean be affirmatively shown that to his obvious unfitness and his 
many improprieties has been added crime! Is it any wonder that GirrorD 
PINCHOT, creator of the best of all the Roosevelt policies, threw up his 
efforts in disgust, hoping to shock a whole people into revolt?) When 
Mr. TAFT can be told a few weeks before March 4 that he must change 
his mind and let Mr. GARFIELD go, can he expect to gain respect from 
such obedience ? 
Boston’s Tammany 

rWHE TITLE of this paragraph is not so felicitous as it would have 
| been before New York succeeded in putting the tiger on bread and 
water, but it will serve to indicate the politics which are those not of 
principle but of prey. After our article called ‘‘ The Tammanyizing of 
Boston’’ was in type, Senator LopGE was finally forced to make a 
feeble, unwilling, and ineffective suggestion that H1IBBARD should with- 
draw. CRANE remained silent to the end. Some prominent Republicans, 
like FROTHINGHAM, GUILD, DRAPER, and BATEs, helped StToRRow, but 
many of the ward statesmen, pretending to support HiBBaRD, actually 
assisted FirzGERALD. As the most promising negotiator of the pie, the 
adroit, sly, conscienceless leader of the Democratic gang was the natural 
favorite of both machines, since the machines know no political principle 
except sustenance. Mr. STORROW was the best-equipped candidate for 
mayor who for a long time has appeared in any of our cities. He was 
beaten by the public-service corporations, who silently opposed him ; 
by the Republican machine, which on the whole was glad to have him 
beaten (although it now looks as if the Boston papers, followed by us in 
our former comment, were mistaken in saying the leaders ‘‘ordered’’ him 
to run); and by the Democratic machine, which relied for its arguments 
upon lies and upon prejudices of race and creed. This life is no sinecure. 
As the Chorus Lady intimated, it is just one difficulty after another. 


Important News 

NHIS IS COLLIER’S SOUTHERN NUMBER. Its primary purpose 
‘| is to present some important news in a big way. The South is in 
all respects the fastest-growing section of the United States. In the 
population of its cities, in the number of factories, the product of farms, 
the mining of coal, the increase of bank deposits, the extension of tele- 
phone lines, the number and quality of schools, in railroad building, 
development of water-power, the making of good roads, the production 
of lumber—in these and every other material aspect, the South is gomg 
ahead to-day faster than any other section of the United States. Be- 
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cause this has come about gradually, and because a very different pic- 
ture has been for a generation the average man’s rooted idea of the 
South, the fact has escaped attention. That is why we have tried to 
make the news conspicuous. 


The Newest West 

LL THE PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS of rapid growth which are 
A suggested by the word ‘‘boom’’ have been for thirty years asso- 
ciated with the West. For the next twenty years the South is to be the 
country of quickly doubling population and all the other phenomena of 
expansion. And, once started, the South may easily go farther than 
the West. It has much that the West never had: for example, coal and 
iron in abundance and within a stone’s throw of each other; plenty of 
lumber—one-half the country’s remaining timber is in the Southern 
States; navigable streams to take advantage of the new era of water 
transportation—at the recent Conservation Congress it was said that of 
twenty-six thousand miles of navigable streams in the United States, 
the South has twenty-three thousand. The South in all the world has 
a practical monopoly of one of the world’s fundamental crops—substan- 
tially, no other country competes with it in growing cotton. The South 
has a soil as rich as the West’s, and much more sunshine in the course 
of a year. In turning its natural resources into wealth, and then into 
comfort and culture, the South has one important advantage over the 
West: the South has a good deal of money of its own to start with ; 
practically every dollar of the money that made the West was borrowed 
back East at rates which reckoned eight per cent on a first mortgage 
very reasonable, and often ran as high as fifteen. 


Perspective 
LIBERAL PATRON of a splendid art museum in the United States 
\ is the head of a great department store. In this store there are 
none of the privileges, comforts, and opportunities for employees which 
have recently been added by the most public-spirited among our busi- 
ness men. The human mind is working strangely when it deems 
painted canvas of more importance than a woman or a man. 


City and Country Journalism 

ANEY COUNTY, in the Ozark hills of southern Missouri, has pro- 
tested. In a recent issue of the ‘‘ Taney County Republican,’ JOE 
G. Upton has made an announcement that good manners nowadays 
are as common among his neighbors as among the people of the cities, 
and that he considers it waste of space for his correspondents to remark 
that after a dance there was no fighting. ‘‘ Maybe it is a pie supper,’’ 
he discourses, ‘‘ or perhaps a political meeting. Almost invariably the 
writer will wind up by saying: ‘ The good behavior of those present was 
remarkable,’ or something like that. This week one of our subscribers 
even went so far as to say in describing services at a church, that ‘ the 
best of order was preserved.’ To all of which we say: ‘ Cut it out.’ ”’ 
Mr. Upron announces in the same issue that he will start a society 
column—the first department of that sort in the county. Indeed, he 
has discovered so much evidence of society in Taney’s hills that he finds 
it necessary to lecture against ‘‘ stuck ups,’ ‘‘ swelled heads,’”’? and an 
Ozark ‘‘ Four Hundred.’’ These people, he gives warning, need not 
rejoice in the inauguration of a society column, for it was not meant for 
such. All snobs are to be ‘‘cut out.’’ The philosophy of society, 

according to Editor UpTon, is something like this: 

“Just have a pie supper for a church! Let a few old bewhiskered individuals who 
have forgotten they ever were boys get together and go to planning for it. Let them 
say to one another: ‘Now, that “Jack” Jones and his gang will be over here raising 
hell. We’ve got to have a committee ready to take care of them.’ 

“What’s ‘Jack’ Jones and his crowd going to do? Very likely they will do just 
what is expected of them But if these people would take ‘Jack’ Jones and his 
friends into their confidence and say: ‘Here, “Jack,” we’re going to have a pie supper 


and we want you and your friends to come and help us out,’ the chances are ‘Jacl 


and his friends would be the most liberal customers present.” 


The native Americans are waking from their torpor, and the colonies 
of Swiss and Germans and Italians are building little wonderlands on 
the stony hill-slopes and in the fertile bottoms. Throughout that land 
of purple distances prosperity is spreading, as better methods of agri- 
culture are learned; comfort coming in its wake, and culture close after 
these. Sometimes city people laugh at the society columns in small 
towns. The difference is this: In the small town the reader is obtain 
ing news about his acquaintances and friends. In the city he is reading 
about the teas and dinners of strangers because they are rich. In a 
prominent New York newspever it is now possible to read every Mon 
day what wealthy ladies wore the day before at church,—the only part 
of the service which is looked upon as news. 


Cause and Effect 


(Fie A. SPRECKELS, president of the Federal Sugar Refining 


) Company, passed through the storm of the Sugar Trust exposures, 


involving as they did several companies other than that of the 


HAVEMEYERS. When from 117 Wall Street there came on behalf of 

the American Sugar Refining Company the remarkable confession that 

‘the dark pages closed with the death of the late H. O. HAVEMEYER,”’ 
8 


? 


who while he lived ‘‘ was the board of directors,’’ a high official of 
the Spreckels company said: ‘‘CLuaus A. could many times have 
pooled his interests with those of Mr. HAVEMEYER, and could have 
accepted a proffered place on the Havemeyer board of directors. But 
always he stuck out for a single reason; he would not allow his 
name to. be used as a member of a board of directors which did not 
direct.’’? The principle thus stated is sound, safe, and likely in the 
future to be more considered. 


Two Countries 

USTRALIA HAS AN AREA nearly-as large as the United States. 
A It is populated by English, Scotch, and Irish. They are more 
British than the English themselves. Speaking of the working classes, 
a recent traveler says: ‘‘ Not one that I saw looked jaded or worn, but 
all appeared happy and wholesome. The girls especially looked happy, 
trim, and neat. They were not tired out, as most of our working girls 
are when their day’s work is done, because they had been treated with 
consideration, which is necessary under the strict labor laws.’’ There 
are few, if any, slums. Neither are there labor strikes. When an 
employee has a grievance, he presents it to the arbitration court. The 
employer is cited into court and compelled to put in his defense. 
When the case is decided, the decision stands for three years—and 
the court enforees its decisions. One judge in Melbourne, after 
eareful investigation, gave a gold-mining company the option of 
paying living wages or closing down the property. One law pro- 
hibits women from working in a factory or business house between 
the hours of six in the evening and six in the morning. The same 
law applies to boys under eighteen. Where communities lack high 
schools, the pupils are transported free on the Government railroads 
to the nearest high school—in one case as far as sixty miles. Tele- 
grams to any part of the country cost twelve cents. The Govern- 
ment telegraph service was operated at a loss until the present low 
rates went into effect. It is now profit-earning. New Zealand is said 
to have the largest national debt of any country in the world. This 
does not seem to worry the New Zealanders, who borrow the money 
at three per cent and make six per cent. 


Hysteria 
S ENGLAND seeing a light? Some of our readers will remember 
| the famous (or infamous) memorial erected at Battersea, London, to 
the brown dog that was used for experimental purposes in the labora- 
tories of University College, London. Notwithstanding the protests of 
scientific men against the unwarranted implications, the Town Council 


‘of Battersea persisted in allowing it to remain. At last, however, that 


council has decided to remove the statue. Certain other facts are also 
significant, as indicating a growing attitude on the part of the pubiic 
against the antivivisection movement in England. The antivivisection 
posters, which heretofore have been allowed in railway stations, are now 
being eliminated. The Midland‘ Railway refuses them; the Central 
London Railway got rid of them some time ago; Sir EpGAR SPEYER 
recently ordered the removal of all of them—seventy in ‘all—from the 
stations of the London District Railway. Another straw is that the 
evidence of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, which has been pub- 
lished in full, is overwhelmingly against the ‘‘ antis.’’ Meantime, the 
same old tiresome story of misrepresentation is being repeated in some 
parts of the United States. In various States, including New York, 
where the contest is now noisy, the laws are at present sufficient to 
imprison for cruelty, and those who seek to change the laws wish to 
subject experiments in institutions, such as the Rockefeller Institute, 
to the judgment, not of Dr. CAREL or Dr. FLEXNER, but to that of a 
lay committee consisting of one policeman, one clergyman, and one 
cat-loving woman. If the spirit of sentimentality based on ignorance 
had ruled a few decades earlier, diphtheria, yellow fever, malaria, 
tetanus, and meningitis would have kept all their former terror; the 
whole great science of bacteriology would never have been born; even 
the animals would have been cheated, through the needless ravages of 
animal diseases now under control; surgery would have found its 
triumphs impossible. If a few highly wrought sentimentalists could 
band together to spread before the public pictures of operations on 
human beings, with special exhibits of the horrors of surgery, enforced 
by back-stairs gossip of a few nurses, leaving out all consideration of 
necessity and results, and forgetting to mention anesthetics, some 
progress might be made toward subjecting surgery on human beings to 
a committee of enthusiastic and uninformed regulators. Horses are 
forced to drag heavy trucks over slippery pavements; millions of 
chickens are shipped crowded in boxes; calves are taken from their 
mourning mothers ; flies, mice, and spiders are slaughtered ; the gipsy- 
moth is fought; but the agitation in favor of animals is only for the 
few which science uses. <A kitten can be drowned but not drugged and 
studied. Dr. FLEXNER used twenty-five monkeys and one hundred 
guinea-pigs —who all together suffered far less than one child with 
meningitis—and has already, as a result, changed the mortality in that 
dread disease from about seventy-five per cent to about twenty-five per 
cent. The proposal is to have Dr. FLEXNER told just what he may do 
by a policeman and a lady 
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By MARK 


HERE are before Congress a large number of recommenda- 
tions for important changes in fundamental laws: an amend- 
ment to the Constitution—such a change as takes place only 
once in several decades—is before the country for adoption ; 

a Congressional investigation into the conduct of a Cabinet officer— 
a proceeding of extraordinary gravity not frequently duplicated in 
our history—is under way. And yet, in spite of the high importance 
of these things, there is no observer but knows that none of them so 
engages the interest of the people of the United States as the fight for 
the control of the Republican Party and Congress, between the Regu- 
lars and the Insurgents. From a multitude of points where this fight 
thrusts its way into the important news of the day, we select these 
three, widely separated geographically : 

Indiana—From an interview given out in Washington by Congressman Edgar 
D. Crumpacker: “Somebody seems bound and determined to make Cannonism an 
issue in the next Congressional election. If it is the issue in the next campaign, 
I am frank to say there will not be a single Republican Congressman in the next 
House from the State of Indiana.” 

Congressman Crumpacker is one of the most influential members 
of the House; he is not an Insurgent. He has voted with Cannon 
and the machine throughout the present Congress. 

New Hampshire—¥rom a letter written to President Taft by a distinguished 
citizen of the State. a lifelong Republican, and a former holder of high office: 
“The Republican sentiment of New Hampshire is just as strong against Aldrich 
and Cannon as it is in Wisconsin. This fact will be demonstrated in the next 
election. Our New Hampshire Congressmen will have to pledge themselves to 
vote against Cannon for Speaker or stay at home.” 

Ohio—From a statement given out by Congressman E. L. Taylor, Jr., of 
Columbus: “The Republicans of my district can be safely lined up as_ pro 
gressives. Their feeling against Speaker Cannon is very strong. They do not 
desire that he should be continued as Speaker in the next Congress. In announcing 
my candidacy for reelection a few days ago, [ said that I was in sympathy with the 
majority sentiment of my district. To prevent any misunderstanding whatsoever 
of my position, I will say that, if nominated and again elected, I shall continue to 
stand firmly for progressive Republicanism and shall vote against the nomination 
of Joseph G. Cannon to be Speaker of the House in the next Congress.” 

Congressman Taylor is not an Insurgent, but in seeking reelection 
is willing to become one. He has voted with Cannon and the Repub- 
lican machine throughout the present Congress; his testimony is 
therefore eloquent. 

The Contest 

N THE Lower House of Congress, the term of every member— 
| three hundred and ninety-one in all—expires March 4, 1911—a 
little more than a year from now. The elections which will determine 
the membership of the next Congress take place November 8, 1910, 
less than ten months from the date of this paper. The difference be- 
tween the machine and the people is that the machine already has 
November 8 in mind and is alert and at work; the people are apt to 
fail to become alert until about three weeks before the election. 





Important Dates 

FINE election of the next Congress takes place November 8; the 
| nominations come weeks and months earlier. The actual make- 
up of the next Congress is more completely determined by the 
nominations than by the election. In many States, whoever gets the 
Republican nomination is sure to be elected; in many other States, 
whoever gets the Democratic nomination is sure to be elected. The 
date of these nominations is not fixed by law, as is the date of the 
election, and it is not the same throughout the country. For each 
State and Congressional District the date is fixed by the local party 
committees. The first nominations come in Arkansas, where the date 
is the last day in March—only a little over two months from now. <A 
few districts nominate in April. Throughout the summer, every 
week will see nominations in one State or another. Every citizen 
should familiarize himself with the date of the nominating primary in his 
own Congressional District. In that primary he should be sure to vote 
—his ballot there may be more important than at the election. And 
every candidate for the Republican nomination should be made to go 
on record as to whether he is for or against Cannon. The constitu 
ents of Congressman Taylor, quoted on this page, made him go 
publicly on record; a few alert Republicans in every other district 
can compel their candidates to be equally frank. 


An Insurgent Victory 

ee chief principle for which the Insurgents in the Lower House 
of Congress are now contending is this: that the committees 

of Congress shall be chosen, not by Speaker Cannon personally, but 
by the House itself. They claim—and they are right—that under the 
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present system Cannon uses his power of appointment to reward his 
own favorites, that he appoints men only after an understanding that 
they will act as he directs, that he frames the committees to carry out 
privately-made political bargains. On this issue the Insurgents have 
won a notable victory. The question, shorn of its parliamentary 
technicalities, was this: whether the committee to investigate Bal- 
linger should be appointed by Cannon personally or elected by the 
whole House. Cannon and the Republican machine were beaten by 
a vote of 149 to 146. The Republican Insurgents who voted against 
the machine on this occasion were : 

From Iowa—Good, Haugen, Hubbard, Kendall, Pickett, and Woods. 

From Wisconsin—Cooper, Kopp, Lenroot, Morse, and Nelson. 

From Nebraska—Hinshaw and Norris. 


Davis, Lindbergh, Miller, and Volstead. 
F'rom Kansas—Madison and Murdock. 


From Minnesota 


Ames and Lovering of Massachusetts, Fish and Parsons of New York, Gronna 
of North Dakota, Hayes of California, Poindexter of Washington. 
Of these, Ames, Fish, and Parsons have never previously voted with 
the Insurgents. 

Senate Changes 

rIXHE United States Senate has ninety-two members. 
ji terms of thirty will expire March 4, 1911. 
Aldrich Rhode Island Hale 


Of these, the 
These are the thirty: 


. Maine 


Beveridge Indiana Kean. . New Jersey 
Bulkeley Connecticut La Follette .. Wisconsin 
EE a Lemma seW F855 a Nebraska lLodge....... Massachusetts 
Burrows... .... Michigan McCumber .. North Dakota 
OR yond +See, Peeee Montana Money. Mississippi 
Clapp Minnesota Nixon nies ime eee Nevada 
Clark. . Wyoming Oliver... ..... Pennsylvania 
Culberson... ..... ... Texas oo eR ee ee Vermont 
Danie] . Virginia Piles Washington 
Depew New York Rayner . Maryland 
RE Tce ee ree Ohio a! er West Virginia 


Du Pont. Delaware 
Flint sees .s CORMTORRI“ 
PYOSIOP. 6 6s ss 


Sutherland i es «2 
Taliaferro. . Florida 
Tenhesite Wahl. 066... 6060 8 6 es Missouri 
All these Senators (except Money of Mississippi, whose successor, 
John Sharp Williams, has already been elected) will be reelected, or 
their successors chosen, by their various State Legislatures, during 
the next twelve months. In a few cases the man has already been 
named by party caucus. But in the great majority of cases the new 
Senators will be chosen by Legislatures which meet next winter. The 
members of these Legislatures will be elected, in most cases, next 
November; they will be nominated at party primaries during the 
coming summer. 
One State 
HIO is a close State. Taft carried it by 572,312 votes to 
( ) 502,721. In the same year the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Judson Harmon, was elected with a majority of over nineteen 
thousand. It is a State of independent thinking. In the character of 
its people it is much like the Insurgent States further west. It has 
twenty-one Representatives in Congress; eight are Democrats and 
thirteen are Republicans. Of the Republicans, no one can be classed 
as an Insurgent (one Ohio Republican voted against the Payne tariff 
bill because it was too low—not too high). But the Insurgent senti- 
ment is strong in Ohio, and it is finding expression. There is no more 
important paper in the State than the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader,’’ in which 
these sentiments were published : 
“But the Republican Party in Ohio has a larger duty than mere housecleaning. 
It has led in national policies many times in the past. It must lead again in 
the onslaught on the menace which Cannon and Aldrich and their ilk offer to 
government by the people. It must, if it is to hold the people’s faith and confi 
denee, help find a way over the barricades and behind the entrenchments of 
Cannonism and the evils it represents. Ohio’s heavy Republican representation 
in Congress points the way and emphasizes the duty. This State alone, if the 
Congressional districts will rise to the emergency, can unseat Speaker Cannon and 
smash his unhallowed machine. And they can do it within the next five months. 
“Let the Republicans of every Congressional district demand an anti-Cannon 
pledge of their candidate for Congress. Let them ask him to go on record before 
Let them compel him to declare, if elected, that he 
will vote against Cannon for the Speakership and against the 


his delegates are chosen. 
gag rules that 


make Cannon, or his suecessor, the master of Congress and the sole arbiter of 


national legislation. Let them force every candidate in every district to an open 
And, once Ohio has 
set about doing this thing, Indiana, and Illinois, and Michigan, and all the Cen 


revolt against Cannonism or certain defeat at the primaries. 


tral and Western country, will follow in an avalanche. The nation has had its 
fill of legislative autocracy The Capitol dome at Washington was not built to 
shadow a theocracy. The States from the Alleghanies to the coast are sullen 
with discontent Cannonism, with Aldrichism, has run its race It is a sung song 
And Ohio should be in the vanguard of the fast-coming battle for a people’s Congress.” 


We think Ohio will send an Insurgent delegation to the next Congress. 
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the World Is Doing: 


A Supplementary Message 
























ET the Sherman anti-trust law alone, and rely 
upon the courts’ interpretation of it to 
restrain unwise combinations; establish a | 


United States Court of Commerce, of five 
judges, to hear appeals from the rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; allow pooling of rates | 
under the supervision of the Commission; give the 
Commission power to pass on freight-rate classifica- 
























































tions and to hold up new rates or classifications pend- 
ing investigation; give shippers choice of established | 
routes on through freights; allow railroads already 
owning fifty per cent or more of the stock of a com- ( 
petitor to complete the purchase, but don’t let any ( 
others acquire any jnterest in a competitor; let t 
railroad stocks represent only money paid in, plus ‘ 
actual property or services—so much for the railroad t 
section of President Taft’s special message, sub- t 
mitted to the House on January 7. On the general I 
subject of corporations, the message was_ hardly ( 
clearer. a 
Federal charters is the remedy for corporate ills, ( 
= thinks Mr. Taft. To forestall wholesale investiga- 
i ecties ss tion of corporations under the Sherman law, pass a Q 
Freighting up Thompson’s Pass Federal incorporation act and let the companies in- t 
Transportation is extremely difficult over this Alaskan pass. From the bottom to the summit is a sure themselves by taking out charters at Washing- t 
trip of four miles, and the switchback is so narrow that two horses can not pass upon it. For this ton. Grant Federal charters, he says, when companies _ | ( 
reason the climb must always be made in the morning, in order to allow the caravans to return. can show that their stock represents cash paid in or l 
The grade is so steep that horses which usually haul a ton can scarcely drag five hundred pounds property appraised by Federal officials, and when 
they show they hold no stoek in other corporations, fi 
Let Federal incorporation be a voluntary measure, ( 
but encourage the habit by pushing the investiga- i 
tions under the Sherman law. And, finally, don’t ( 
really exempt the companies holding Federal char- n 
ters from the working of the Sherman law. Before i 
submitting the message, President Taft sent away I 
a batch of visiting railroad presidents discouraged. li 
After it was published most of the comment implied n 
that nobody could find out just what it meant. f 
England, Japan, and Germany—Items ‘ 
PROBABLY by the time this paragraph is b 
published the result of the general election a 
will have been foreshadowed by news of the ti 
voting in a number of English constituencies. In a 
the last days of the campaign betting at Lloyd’s was P 
two to one on the Liberals; on the Stock Exchange it 
the odds were six to four. With the budget held up N 
and the election pending, the latest returns of the ti 
national revenue show, for the first time in years, il 
a decline in receipts from the income tax. This, in Ww 
, spite of the higher rate on dividend warrants which 
ion Pai, has been in effect since last April. s] 
Cloves Wethmenitiie ta teen oe nowepepee disapprove Secretary. Knox's D 
plan for the neutralization of the Manchurian rail- li 
A group of statues mounted on a pedestal at the pass of St. Gothard, before the Alpine Hotel “The Three ways. Japan, they contend, would not, under the ti 
Kings.’ The figures, with their clear lines and finish, are admirable samples of Swiss ‘“‘snow men plan, receive caltinteead advantages to pay for what t} 
they would give up, and the interests of their people 
in southern Manchuria could not be protected ade- 
Dat quately. A similar proposal, they say, was made 
secretly by Mr. Harriman when he visited Japan in J 
1905. Iowever, the, Japanese Government took up 
the matter seriously with Russia, whose sentiment, M 
as expressed in the Government press, is definitely | M 
hostile to any change in the status of the roads until | Ss 
the present agreement expires. cl 
Germany refused to take seriously the speech of N 
Mr. Balfour, former Premier, who said that Ger- | 
many is outstripping Great Britain in battleship T 
building. The ex-Premier declared the Liberals have | al 
neglected the navy shamelessly in the four years since sl 
the Unionists went out of power leaving the Gov- la 
ernment an overwhelming lead in ships. Meanwhile Li 
Germany has pushed her shipbuilding program until, | A 
if she deemed it wise, she might assume to prevent cde 
England from adopting a tariff th 
M 
Aeronauts at Los Angeles pr 
ANUARY 10 was the opening day of one of the in 
aa largest aeronautic meetings ever held in the ra 
United States or in Europe, not only in regard Wi 
to the number and value of the prizes offered, but | 
also the variety of air-navigating devices that were st 
exhibited. The meeting, lasting until January 20, ze 
was held at Los Angeles, California, under the ap- Cj 
proval of the Aero Club of America and the Interna- eX 
tional Aeronautic Federation. Thirty-five prizes were | ba 
competed for, aggregating nearly $80,000, divided | Ni 
unong aeroplanes, dirigible and spherical balloons. 1 
In the aeroplane class there were fifteen prizes, | C; 
ranging from $50 to $5,000, open to both mono- and ad 
biplane machines, $5,000 to be presented to the av! | to 
ator breaking a world’s record. To encourage the de 
The Narrowest Houses in London and New York developing of soaring machines, a prize of $1,000 ) de 
Number 10, Hyde Park, London, is a two-story residence the width of a door, having but one window. “Spite was offered for soaring twenty minutes without | tl} 
House,” New York—five feet wide—was put up at Eighty-second Street and Lexingion Avenue to offset at 


gine power. 


lo the dirigible balloon traveling from Los Am | ‘; 
| 


the brown-stone edifice next door, the owner of which refused to sell sufficient ground for useful purposes 
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geles to San Francisco, a distance of about six hun- 





nd rely dred miles, $10,000 was offered. Thirteen prizes, 
it t varying in value from $10 to $10,000, were offered 





blish a for spherical balloons. 


of five Pinchot’s Dismissal 























- Inter- 
f rates | FTER an all-day session of the Cabinet on 
ive the AN January 7, President Taft dismissed from the 
ssifica- 4 Government service Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
s pend- Forester of the United States. In his letter to Mr. 
blished Pinchot, the President said: “By your conduct you 
already have destroyed your usefulness as a helpful sub- 
a com- ordinate of the Government, and it therefore be- 
let any comes my duty to direct the Secretary of Agricul- 
or; let ture to remove you from your oftice of Forester.” 
n, plus The conduct that was so offensive as to eall forth 
‘ailroad this peremptory action was a letter written to Sena- 
e, sub- tor Dolliver of Iowa, chairman of the Senate Com- 
reneral mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, in which the 
hardly experienced Chief Forester set out to defend the 

activity of Messrs. Glavis, Price, and Shaw of his 
ate ills. division. Mr. Pinchot wrote: 
vestiga- - Messrs. Price and Shaw were confronted by 
pass a an extraordinary situation. Information had come 
lies in- to them which convinced them that the public in- pgs 
ashing- terests in a matter within the line of their official The German Monorail in New York 
npanies | duties were in grave danger at the hands of fraudu- An exhibition of the Gyroscope Car, invented by Richard Scherl, was held at Clermont Rink, Brooklyn, 
d in or lent claimants to these coal lands. on January 10. Although the passengers made attempts to tilt it, the gyroscopes always righted the vehicle 
1 when | “Action through the usual ‘official channels, and 
rations, finally even an appeal to the President, had resulted 
1easure, (because of what I believe to have been a mistaken 
vestiga- impression of the facts) in eliminating from the 
> don’t Government service, in the person of Glavis, the 
il char- most vigorous detender of the people’s interests. 
Before Furthermore, the refusal of the Secretary of the 
it away Interior to assume responsibility in the eases had 
uraged, H left their conduct wholly in the hands of subordi- 
implied nates, each of whom was apparently committed in 
it. favor of patenting these claims.” 

At the very time the President and his Cabinet 

ms were considering the dismissal of Mr. Pinchot, first 
‘raph is blood was drawn in the war between the Speaker 
election and the House Insurgents. The Humphrey resolu- 
of the tion, providing for a joint investigation by House 
ies. In and Senate of charges growing out of the Ballinger- 
rd’s was Pinchot controversy, was passed by the House after 
«change it had been amended by Representative Norris ot 
held up Nebraska, so that the House members of the Inves 
of the tigating Committee shall be elected by the House 
1 years, instead of being appointed by the Speaker. This 
Chis, in Was passed by 149 votes to 146. 
s which Representative Fitzgerald of Brooklyn, who has 

shown his lovalty to the Speaker before, was the 
KXnox’s only Democrat who did not unite with the Repub 
an rail- lican Insurgents in this vote. This is the first vie 
der the tory of the Insurgents and the first decisive step in 
or what the overthrow of Cannonism in the House. 
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y ; , ; Saginaw’s Municipal Theater 
apan in the States from Idaho to Maine, and for sev- B P 


took up eral days blocked the business of the country. This Michigan city, like Denver, maintains a theater. Two Saginaw men presented the playhouse to the 


is made A BLIZZARD, rising out of the West, traversed 





atiment, Many large rivers were frozen entirely across—the corporation, and it is controlled by a committee of the Common Council. The enterprise has been profitable 
efinitely Mississippi for a hundred and fifty miles. The Hud- 
ids until son was studded with ice-floes, and navigation, in- 
| cluding the departure of the Atlantic Fleet from 
yeech of New York, was seriously delayed. 
iat Ger- | Statistics of the storm’s effect grew rapidly. 
attleship — | The first reports came from Montana, Colorado, 
‘als have and Nebraska. Seven deaths were caused by snow 
arssince | slides in the Rocky Mountains. Two feet of snow 
he Gov- lay on the plains from the Missouri to Great Salt 
»anwhile Lake, and extended to the Pan Handle of Texas. 
m until, | At Laramie, Wyoming, the temperature was twenty 
prevent degrees below zero. In the evening of January 4 





ie had reached Chicago, and whitened all the 
Mississippi Valley. Coal grew short—the need was 
pressing: the University of lowa, unable to obtain it 











1e of the in any ol the neighboring States, was forced to close; 
| in the railroad schedules were upset; trathe in many cities 
n regard Was stalled 
‘red, but At Saranac Lake, New. York, as the herald of the 
hat were storm, the mercury slid to twenty-five degrees below 
uary 20, zero—a change of fifty-three degrees. In New York 
the ap- | City, with the temperature at eight degrees above, 
Interna- except lly high winds from off the river and the 
izes were bay made the blizzard seem real. California and 
divided Nevad mtributed tloods and washouts: a train of 
lloons. ) 150 passeng held for more than four days at 
n prizes, | Calient Vada. In the Kast, rain converted the 
ono- and | advancing snow to ram This soon, however, changed 
the avi- to sleet. and thoroughly glazed New York, Phila 
rage the delphia nd other Eastern cities. Countless acel 
f $1,000 | dents d a few deaths—resulted on the streets: In Honor of John Paul Jones 
hout en: | thres lred people IM day were treated for falls A model of the statue for which Congress appropriated $50,000, and which is to stand in Potomac Park 
at the N York hospitals. Philadelphia and Wash Washington. The work, by Charles H. Niehaus, represents the Revolutionary hero on his quarter-deck 
Los An- Ingto. d similar experiences. An elevated trai 
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on the Manhattan ineline of the Williamsburg 


Bridge, its brakes powerless, coasted down the icy 
rails, wrecking itself and another train. One fatal- 
ity and three injuries resulted. After this notable 
performance the blizzard hurried away from the 
Atlantic States to Canada. Forty-one Nova Seotia 
fishermen, in open boats, were driven out to sea and 
six of these were reported to be lost. 
What is Party Regularity ? 

RESIDENT TAFT now openly declares his 
P intention of breaking with those Republican 

members of Congress whose loyalty to prin- 
ciple is above that of party. This he is doing by 
depriving them of patronage. Following the Presi- 
dent’s warning, the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee issued a statement outlining its 
attitude toward the candidacies of the Insurgent 
Representatives who come up for reelection. Party 
solidarity, the committee asserts, is all-important, 
and it will favor the election to Congress of regulars. 
What the committee means to do, according to its 
statement, is to educate the constituencies of the 
Insurgents by distributing literature showing the 
greatness of the party and criticizing and condemn- 
ing the opponents of the Administration. 


The Governors and the Income Tax 


ITH characteristic ability, Governor Hughes 
of New York, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, took up the income-tax amendment 

passed at the last session of Congress, and recom- 
mended its rejection. Of the principle he approved, 
but not of the specific amendment. 

“T am in favor,” he wrote, “of conferring upon 
the Federal Government the power to lay and col- 
lect an income tax without apportionment among 
the States according to population. But the 
power to tax incomes should not be granted in such 
terms as to subject to Federal taxation the incomes 
derived: from bonds issued by the State itself or 
those issued by municipal governments organized 
under the State’s authority. You are called 
upon to deal with a specific proposal to amend the 
Constitution. This proposal is that the Fed- 
eral Government’ shall have the power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes ‘from whatever source 
derived.’ ” 

From an early poll of the Governors made by the 
New York “Times,” it appears that there is a radi- 
cal difference of opinion as to the validity of Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s objection. Three—Hadley of Mis- 
souri, Hay of Washington, and Gilchrist of Florida 
—wired that they did not fear that the Federal 
Government would exceed its proper taxing power. 

Governor Hay reported that the Lower House of 
the Washington Legislature passed the amendment 
at the 1909 session, but that its friends, fearing an 
adverse vote in the Senate, postponed a vote in that 
body until the next meeting in 1911. 

Governors Vessey of South Dakota and Burke of 
North Dakota stood with Governor Hughes in en- 
dorsing the idea, but refusing to recommend the 
amendment. And for the same reason. Governor 
Haskell of Oklahoma was inclined to agree that the 
language of the amendment is too broad for the 
measure to be recommended whole-heartedly. 


An Experiment in Christianity 


UDGE LINDSEY continues his recital of the 
3ig Interests, the Crooked Politicians, and the 
Little Children in the January “Everybody’s.” 

His experience with boys in the Children’s Court 
equips him to understand men accurately, and he 
knew the leaders of “the System” simply as big, 
bad boys. Long acquaintance with the more obvi- 
ous thoughts of children makes him, in a measure, 
able to trace the ideas working through maturer 
minds; and this practise guarded him through soft 
and dangerous proposals. 

He reveals the extent of fraudulent registration— 
using names from the directories of Omaha and 
Kansas City—and the reckless stuffing of ballot- 
boxes in the elections. He tells of the plot to defeat 
his nomination, and of his subsequent election— 
while he realized all the time that the vote (on a 
new alinement of jurisdiction, meant to dispose of 
him) might be declared void by the courts. 

Upon his reelection in 1904, Denver University, 
patronized by W. G. Evans, president of the Tram- 


way Company and Republican “Boss,” offered to 
confer an honorary degree on Judge Lindsey. He 


says, after speaking of his lack of a college educa- 
tion: “It had always seemed to me that my life had 
been spiritually orphaned by the loss of an Alma 


Mater and I felt as humbly flattered as if | 
were a quondam street waif whom some almost 
noble family wished to adopt. (Intellectual snob- 
bery ? No doubt of it.)” 

After receiving his degree, and before the meet- 


ing adjourned, word came to him that Miltor Smith, 
Democ ratic State chairman and political teal-ilnate 
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of “Boss” Evans, wished to see him. He understood, 
before the interview, the nature of it: suits for elec- 
tion frauds had been filed in his court, and the 
Powers wished him to assign them over to some more 
pliable judge. 

In the December instalment Judge Lindsey told 
of paying 28 cents a sheet for ledger paper, $6 
each for letter-files, and for letter paper $36 a 
thousand sheets. It was the County Commissioners 
who had the matter in chdrge, so he wrote to them, 
and they didn’t reply. He talked it over with a fel- 
low judge, who said: “I don’t want to know about 
it. You had better let the whole thing alone.” A 
county official said: “Lindsey, those men appointed 
me to my office here, and I don’t give a damn if they 





Statue of Robert E. Lee in Statuary Hall 
This is the figure recently placed by the State of Virginia 


in the Capitol at Washington. Virginia’s other contri- 
bution to this famous collection is George Washington 
steal the county blind. It will ruin you if you have 
anything to do with it.” 

Finally he wrote the Commissioners, threatening 
them with an investigation, and he held the inves- 
tigation. During sixteen months the county had 
paid Smith-Brooks about $40,000 more than the sup- 
plies were worth. It was a contract of disguised 
fraud, arranged and carried out by both Smith- 
Brooks and the County Board. 

Then Lindsey made his private investigation pub- 
lic in a newspaper. Another, and a public investi- 
gation, was held, and the judge’s witnesses—the men 
who had told him the Commissioners and the com- 


pany were thieve went back on him, and testified 
for the company and the Commissioners. Finally 
the Commissioners were fined $10 each. 

Judge Lindsey closed the chapter by urging that 
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the blame be not vented on the judge, the jury, the 
district-attorney, the court officials, or the accused, 
but that it be passed up to the heads of lawless pub- 
lie-service corporations, who corrupt judges, juries, 
legislators, so that they and their corporations may 
be safe above the law. 
City and State as Employer — A Contrast 
UR biggest city is a good employer, but the 
() State of New York is careless of the men it 
hires. From a careful, illustrated report made 


by three expert investigators after a 1,200-mile trip 
of inspection, covering the labor camps along the 
Erie Canal and those along the line of the great 
aqueduct being built to supply the city with water 
from the Catskills, it appears that some sort of 
supervision by a State Immigration Commission is 
desirable. 

To deepen the Erie Canal the State is spending 
$101,000,000. It is a tremendous work, in which 
infinite care has been taken to meet with skill all 
engineering and construction problems. But no 
attention has been paid to meeting the human prob- 
lems. In the labor camps, where over 5,000 men are 
now working, and where, beginning next spring, 
20,000 will live for long months, fearful crowding 
in dirty, unsanitary shacks was found. Sixty-five 
cots for 100 men, cots crowded into dark cellars, 100 
children without any school facilities, camps built 
in marshes, 55 saloons in a single camp, one whole 
camp dependent for water on a single well, abso- 
lute lack of sanitation in nearly every camp, prostitu- 
tion common and “Pistol Row” a recognized institu- 
tion—these are some of the counts in the indictment 
of the State as an employer. 

low much better the city of New York has han- 
dled its human problem is pointed out. In the later 
contracts made by the Board of Water Supply are 
set sanitary standards for the men’s living shacks; 
water supply, removal of waste, hospital aecommoda- 
tion, and supervision by a sanitary officer are also 
provided for. Nearly 8,500 laborers are now em- 
ployed on this $161,000,000 job, and the number will 
be increased to more than 20,000 when the winter is 
past. While much has been done to insure the health 
of the aqueduct workers, little attention has thus far 
been paid to regulating the quality and price of food 
in the camps or to the limitation of the powers of 
the padroni. 


Rails 


N THE diverting enterprise of prying loose 
the Southern Pacifie’s. grip upon the coastwise 
States, and the Union Pacifie’s grip upon the 

Great Basin, far Western railroad builders are afield 
with many plans. The Western Pacific celebrated 
the new year by working the kinks out of the sched- 
ule in its newly completed connection from Salt 
Lake to San Francisco, paralleling the Southern 
Pacific line through that section. Former Senator 
Clark’s Salt Lake Route, running from that city to 
Los Angeles, has issued $50,000,000 in bonds, of 
which $20,000,000 it is promised will be expended 
in making the road independent of the Sante Fe, 
whose tracks it now uses from Cajon Pass to San 
Bernardino, just outside of Los Angeles. And with 
these improvements actually under way comes word 
of a $6,000,000 railroad which plans to lay another 
string of tracks across the last remnant of the Great 
American Desert. It is to connect Salt Lake with 
Los Angeles, as does the Clark road, but it will also 
tap the present remote mineral zone in which lies 
the mining towns of Ely and Goldfield, and will 
make use of the present Tonopah and Tidewater 
road so far as it reaches. An odd incident of the 
Western Pacific’s December welcome into San Fran- 
cisco was that it was hailed there more for the rea- 
son that it came without a powerful political lobby 
and asked for no extravagant special privileges than 
for the new traffic facilities of which it gave prom- 
ise. At the time of its completion the cities of 
Oakland, San Diego, and Los Angeles were hustling 
forward with harbor improvements to cinch their 
hold upon their own respective water fronts before 
the Southern Pacific could gain title to everything 
in sight. The Panama Canal is coming, and the 
west coast is in a consequent fervor of preparation, 
both afield and afloat. 


Across the Desert 


The Chamber of Horrors 

FYNUE present exhibit of antivivisection horrors 
| has already been seen in Philadelphia and At- 
lantic City. It has now been several weeks in 

New York, and the plan of its adherents is to make 
it a permanent institution. It will journey from 
New York to Boston, Chicago and Los Angeles. It 
is conducted by the American and the New York 
Antivivisection Societies. 
There are three main features of the exhibit. 
First, the stuffed animals—dogs, cats, and rabbits, 
most of which are fastened to animal boards. The 
implication is that the animals are being tortured 
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A Reeord of Current Events 





and that anesthesia is not being used for the experi- 
ments. For instance, an apparatus is shown where 
the jaws of the dog are fastened to the holder, 
and the ladies who personally conduct the visitors 
about the exhibit tell that this apparatus is used 
to break the jaws of dogs and that this is done 
without anesthesia. Such an operation would be 
futile. 

Another of the interesting but somewhat mislead- 
ing exhibits is an oven of sheet-iron, with gas- 
burners under the bottom, with the door off, and 
a stuffed rabbit revealed inside the oven. This is 
called the latest form of the Claude-Bernard oven. 
The lady tells you that live animals are put into the 
oven and baked to death, and that the performance 
of this experiment is to study the action of heat 
on the circulation; or, sometimes she will tell you, 
to study the strength of the arteries. It required 
considerable research to discover just where the ex- 
hibitors had obtained their oven and for what it is 
used. It turned out to be a crematory for dead ani- 
mals, made by a Berlin firm, which is occasionally 
used in laboratory work to clean up the carcasses. 
It is in no way designed to be used on live animals. 

The second feature of the exhibits are the illus- 
trations of operations taken from books—the ex- 
posed neck of a dog is shown, for instance. Within 
the lower jaw and through the muscles one of the 
salivary glands appears, together with its duct, 
artery, and nerve. This is a per- 


of wire used, which is estimated at six and a half 
tons. 

It is said that the old Eiffel Tower station re- 
ceived communications from Casablanca (Dar-el- 
Beida), on the Atlantic Coast of Morocco, during 
the Moroccan troubles; and it has recently taken mes- 
sages sent from Glace Bay in Canada to Clifden, 
Ireland. The former station is something over three 
thousand miles from Paris. It is quite impossible 
(for a layman, at least) to make any intelligent 
prophecy regarding the reach of the new machinery. 
No such combination of height of antennz and horse- 
power has ever before been available. That new rec- 
ords will be made seems a foregone conclusion. 


Kansas 


ER year’s balance sheet has been made up by 
] | F. D. Coburn, her faithful bookkeeper, secre- 

tary of the State Board of Agriculture these 
many years, and mailed out in calendar form for the 
encouragement of Kansans and their friends. More 
than $307,000,000 of value of farm products, and 
more than $225,000,000 of live stock values stand to 
the credit of the State’s 1,707,491 of population. 
Corn was king in 1909, yielding over $83,000,000 
to its growers; wheat was only a little more 
than $7,000,000 behind; the State slaughter-houses 
returned $66,000,000; and the hay crop ranked 
number four with a value of nearly $22,000,000. 





value of the product is $75,000,000. Were it not that 
many of our manufacturing plants operated only a 
few months in the year, during the cottonseed period, 
the total value would be greatly in excess of the 
figures named. 

We have in the Delta near Greenville more than 
3,000,000 acres of swamp land only needing drainage 
to make it produce the marvelous crops of cotton and 
grain which has made this section known as the 
most productive in the whole agricultural world. <A 
movement is well organized in Greenville to drain 
200,000 acres of magnificent delta land. 

We want men of strong arms and courage to come 
among us and enjoy the blessings that will flow 
from this reclamation work. Much of Mississippi 
to-day is a garden country untickled, ready to be 
annexed and made productive when the farmers of 
the frozen North learn that these acres are here 
almost for the asking. 

We have $45,104,615 on deposit in our banks in 
Mississippi and in the Delta country. Seventy per 
cent of the total deposits are the savings of small 
farmers and planters. Ten thousand hustlers from 
Michigan or Iowa would immediately transform this 
section into one of the richest on earth, counting 
individual farming wealth. 

When the hard-reasoning, driving manufacturer 
of the North learns that tributary to Greenville 
there are more than 13,000,000 people who must have 
beds to sleep in, chairs to sit on, 





fectly familiar operation employed 
to show glandular action. It can 
not, however, be performed with- 
out anesthesia, as the movement of 
the animal would prevent the very 
delicate cutting which is necessary. 
The implication, however, of the 
antivivisection exhibit is that anes- 
thesia is not used. Such illustra- 
tions, taken from animal experi- 
mentation, as are used in this 
second part of the exhibit, could 
as easily be taken from any operat- 
ing-room of any hospital of any 
city. 

Some of the pictures are genre 
pictures, which show the ribs of 
starving dogs in such a way as 
to awaken the emotions and horror 
of the spectator. Also cartoons 
are used. 

The third feature of the exhibit 
consists of quotations from emi- 
nent men of all ages of the world, 
including Shakespeare. 


Underground Wireless 
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and tables to eat off, they will 
begin to realize that Greenville, 
with her hardwoods for cabinet 
work, is a place for the manufac- 
ture of furniture and household 
utilities. 

When your farmer in Ohio and 
Indiana ever begins to appreciate 
that he can buy land in Mississippi 
for $40 per acre that will yield him 
$100 per acre every year, he will 
begin to come this way. 

When your capitalist, who to- 
day seeks earnestly for new avenues 
of interurban investment in the 
trolleyed North, finds that this Del- 
ta country is crying for the handy 
means of communication furnished 
by the electric car, he will begin 
to take notice of the valuable time 
and opportunities lost. 

The world of Opportunity is 
here and the iiand of Welcome 
awaits the sturdy men an’ women 
who will come. 


Southern Mississippi 








most powerful wireless sta- 

tion in the world, at least 
in the matter of reach, is now near- tion as “ 
ing completion under the shadow 
of the Eiffel Tower in Paris. The 
old plant, with its fifteen-horse- 
power equipment, is out of date, 
left behind by the rapid advance 
in ether telegraphy, and for sev- 
eral years the French War and 
Marine Departments had been try- 
ing to make arrangements with the city of Paris 
for a more modern installation. An agreement was 
finally reached last year, and the work of putting 
in a plant of at least a hundred horse-power imme- 
diately began. 

As the station belongs to the War Department, the 
work has been carried on with considerable secrecy, 
and only general details regarding it are available. 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the fact that all 
the machinery—everything, in fact, except the great 
fan of wires running from the top of the tower, nine 
hundred and ninety feet in the air, to the edge of the 
Champ de Mars—is underground in an artificial con- 
crete cave. The building occupies an excavation 
seventy by eighty feet in size. The roof will be cov 
ered by soil and grass, except for a small skylight 
in the center surrounded by a high iron fence. 

Several reasons are given for this curious location: 
The Champ de Mars is an ornamental park, and the 
Paris municipality insisted that it must not be dis- 
figured; the noise of the explosive sparks from such 
a powerful generator would constitute a serious nui- 
sance in the neighborhood, especially at night; any 
one skilled in the wireless code able to hear the 
sparks could read the messages by ear. This latter 
danger, says M. Dubois in the London “Electrician,” 
was the chief reason for putting the generator under- 
ground. As each War Department has its own secret 
code, mufiling the sparks seems rather unnecessary 
So tar as secrecy is concerned. 

The antennz or wires running from the top of the 
tower to the ground are six in number, and have a 
diameter of about one-fifth of an inch. Some idea 
of their total leneth may be gathered from the weight 
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from the Atlantic. 
she is always called “The Queen.” 
young, she had a lover who went to sea. 
waving a handkerchief if by day, a lantern if by night. 
more than thirty years “The Queen” has greeted every steamer that has sailed up 
the Savannah River, waving a handkerchief by day, a lantern by night. 
she never misses a boat, at no matter what: hour it may pass her home. All the 
navigators know “The Queen,” and they never fail to salute her 


“The Queen of the Savannah River” 


Travelers going South by way of Savannah are always attracted by some such exclama- 
‘The Queen’ is waving at us!” as the steamer glides into the Savannah River 
Nobody seems to know the real name of this unusual woman, as bh 
The romance is that years ago, when she was 
She promised to greet him on his return, 
He never came back, and for 


Nearly 1,000,000 horses are owned in Kansas, and 
their value is placed by Mr. Coburn at more than 
$108,000,000. Milch cows and other cattle, in num- 
her 2,690,000, are valued at $73,980,000. All of these 
figures are given a comparative significance: The 
grand total of $532,000,000 for the live stock and 
farm products of the year is an increase of $57,000,- 
000 over 1908, Kansas’s best previous year. Field 
crops value in 1909 represents a 100 per cent increase 
over the average from 1899 to 1909. Great is Kan- 
sas, and Mr. Coburn ean prove it. 


Richest Land in America 


By F. M. RUNNELS 

Secretary of the Business Men’s League of Greenville, Mississippi 
FWNUE hardwood forests of Mississippi are yield- 
| ing trainload after trainload to the cabinet- 
makers of the North and East, and the bank 
deposits daily reflect the returns on this natural 
wealth. The timber resources of Mississippi cover 
an area of 17,500,000 acres, and the estimated mer- 
chantable timber in feet on them is 9,242,700,000. 
Taking an average of $20 per thousand feet, we have 
the stupendous sum of $184,854,000—an almost in- 
conceivable money value to the standing trees in 
Mississippi waiting for the call of the home-builder 

and construction companies. 

In 1880 the capital employed in manufacturing in 
Mississippi was $4,727,600, with products valued at 
$7,518,302: in 1909 the estimated amount of capital 
invested in industrial business is $45,000,000, and the 


It is said that 


when passing 


By L. E. DAVIS 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Natchez 


FEW years ago John Temple 
Graves told the writer that 
in his estimation the old 
homes in and around Natchez were 
the finest examples of ante-bellum 
architecture to be found anywhere. 
We of the New South may be par- 
doned for our pride in our history, 
our people, and our beautiful land. 
But nowadays we do not attempt to make capital 
of this. We are up and doing. We are building for 
the future. The whole world knows our past. Few 
people know our country of to-day. Tourist and 
capitalist have been traveling West heretofore in 
pursuit of health, recreation, or investment. But 
comparatively few, until the last year or so, have 
investigated our mild climate or our fertile soil. 


aihin 


Right here in southern Mississippi are rich lands 
that will produce as much corn and as good corn as 
any land anywhere in the Union. This is also true 
of grains and of hay. In this territory cattle can 
find excellent grazing the whole year round. Fine 
vegetables and fruits are raised with little effort. 
The figs raised in this section of Mississippi and 
Louisiana surpass any that can be had in any part 
of the world. The remarkable part of all this is that 
these things may be done without the use of fer- 
tilizer or irrigation. And the lands in any other 
part of the country that will do this sell from $150 
to $200 per acre. Here they can be had at prices 
ranging from $20 to $50 per acre. 

We have excellent facilities for reaching the mar- 
kets of the whole country. We have six railroads 
now entering our city with two more projected. And 
we are at the head of deep-water navigation’ on the 
Mississippi River; the battleship Mississippi reached 
Natchez last spring, finding plenty of deep water all 
the way from the Gulf. 

From the manufacturer’s standpoint there is 
ample raw material at hand, whether it be for cotton 
goods, furniture. other wood works, foodstuffs (vege- 
tables or meats, ete.), brooms, rice, sugar, or sirup. 
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The impression is general that such scenes as this are Western only. 


This Photograph Was Taken in Lexington, North Carolina 


The knowledge that the South can raise wheat and corn, as well as their own States, is bringing 


Middle Western farmers to the lower-priced lands of the South. They can sell their old farms for $100 an acre, and buy the equivalent for $10 in a kindly climate and soil 


The Next West 


The South Is Now Experiencing the Expansion that Went on 


LL through the cotton States there is an en- 
thusiasm for agricultural progress which 
seems at once contagious and infectious. 
“T wish I could live to see what modern 

scientific agricultural methods will do for our coun- 
try in the next ten years,” an old Union County 
farmer observed the other day; and he went on to 
say: “Why, a young fellow in my neighborhood 
makes as much corn on an acre as his father used 
to make on a whole two-horse farm, and he makes it 
on sandy land that we used to think was not fit for 
corn at all.” Again, there was all the pathos of 
Markham’s “Man With the Hoe” in the remark an- 
other old toil-worn, white-haired farmer made to me 
last spring: this old man has passed his threescore 
years and ten and unable to work longer: “I some- 
times think it is not fair,” he said sadly, “that I did 
not know the things they know to-day about how to 
enrich the land and improve the seed and manage 
crops and save the wastes. With this knowledge thirty 
years ago my whole life would have been different!” 
Get your conception from these incidents of 


By CLARENCE H. POE 


Editor of the “ Progressive Farmer” 


A thirteen-year-old Granville County boy weigh- 
ing seventy-six and a half pounds made seventy-six 
and a quarter bushels of corn on an acre last year. 
A Rowan County boy with improved methods made 
ninety bushels per acre on part of a field in another 
part of which a tenant, using old methods, made 
only ten bushels per acre. 

Steadily increasing, too, is the interest in agri- 
culture as a public school study, and the old misfit 
list of text-books and scheme of instruction—made 
by city people for city people, “its arithmetic, its 
geography, its penmanship, its bookkeeping, its read- 
ing-books, all dominated by clerk and trade point of 
view,” as Dr. John. Graham Brooks has well said 
—is at last giving way to a curriculum suited to 
the needs of the country people and athrob with the 
new spirit in rural life. 

“Go West, young man,” said Horace Greeley a 


in the West Twenty Years Ago 


half century ago. “Go South, young man,” would 
be his message if he were alive to-day, and with 
even more reason than that on which his former 
advice was based. For in the South to-day are pio- 
neer opportunities without pioneer privations. It is 
a land old enough to have all the advantages of a 
well-rounded civilization, and yet without industrial 
possibilities as dazzling as those of the Golden West 
to which Greeley called attention. 

The average acre of land in the South to-day sells 
for only one-third as much as land of the same 
fertility in the West, and as surely as water seeks 
its own level, so surely will these land values also 
adjust themselves. Only this week there has come 
to me the complaint of an Indiana man who is mak- 
ing only thirty bushels of corn on land worth $300 
an acre. A few weeks ago I rode from .my office to 
see a field of North Carolina corn which produced 
226 bushels per acre—and it was bought within a 
decade for $10.53! Within four miles of my office 
Mr. W. A. Simpkins made two and one-half bales 
of cotton per acre last year (the seed and 





how genuine is the agricultural revolution in 
the South: our young men athrill with new in- 
spiration and our old men regretful that they 
can not live their lives over in the new era 
into which we have now come! 

No one force is responsible for this change, 
but a dozen distinct forces, most of which 
have sprung into activity within four or five 
years, and which together are doing a work 
little less than marvelous. Most notable of all 
perhaps is the Farmers’ Cooperative Demon- 
stration Work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the direction of 
Dr. S. A. Knapp, in which three hundred 
men scattered throughout the South are 
now regularly employed. 


Boys’ Corn Club 


HE plan is to get the most successful and 

progressive farmer in every county or 

district to visit all the farmers in his 
territory and give practical instruction in all 
lines of improved agriculture from the best 
methods of seed selection to the best methods 
of harvesting the finished crop. A few weeks 
ago I was at a round-up meeting of all the 
demonstration agents of my State, and their 
reports made one think of them as the heroes 
of a new Crusade, and their enthusiasm was 
‘hardly less than that of the old Crusaders 
themselves. 

Most recently of all we have the Boys’ Corn 
Club work, in which twelve thousand South- 
ern boys are now enrolled, and which is doing 
more than anything else yet conceived of to 
solve the hoary problem of “how to keep the 
boys on the farm.” In each county prizes are 
offered—bankers, merchants, n¢ 
body, contributing—for the boys and the adult 


vspapers, every- 








lint from this quantity is now worth about 
$250) on land he bought a few years ago for 
less than $20 per acre, if the value of buildings 
are considered. 

The world’s record for corn yield is held by 
South Carolina; the next highest record is 
that of the North Carolina farmer to whom I 
have. just referred, and I have before me now 
a photograph of a Virginia boy in knee 
breeches who made 122 bushels per acre this 
year at a cost of 141% cents a bushel. So we 
are finding out at last that the South can 
compete with the Corn Belt itself growing 
corn; with the extermination of the cattle 
tick we shall find that we can compete with 
any other section of America growing stock. 


Low-Priced Land 


JITH a milder climate and a longer 
growing season than any other section 
enjoys, we are able to grow every crop 

of the North and West—on my home farm 
corn, wheat, oats, cotton, peanuts, and tobacco 
all are cultivated—and in addition to all this, 
the South has a monopoly of what is to-day 
the most profitable staple crop on earth, the 


Southern farmer’s pockets now bulging with 
nearly a billion dollars received for his 1909 
cotton alone. “With proper attention to stock 


raising and legume growing you can in six or 
seven years make your Southern lands worth 
$100 per acre,” declared Secretary of Agricul 
ture Wilson to me last spring, and there is no 
more alluring agricultural opportunity in 
America than that of taking $10 or $20 South 
ern land and increasing its value five or ten 
fold in a decade, besides making good profits 
vhile doing it. 

This is what the South, with only two-fifths 








farmers who make the biggest yields, and after 
harvest come “corn judging days,” in which 
the prize-ears are brought for exhibition and 
the successful contestants honored as if they 
were victors in the Olympian games 
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as Indiana. 


Corn as a Southern Crop 


South Carolina has long held a higher record than any corn-belt 
State for bushels of corn to the acre, and is as good a corn State 
It is no hotter in summer than the Middle West 


of its land cleared and under cultivation, offers 
to Northern and Western farmers, and it is 
small wonder that thousands of them are coming 
to Texas and Florida, while other States will 
soon get their quota of this best class of immi 
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grants. The grandsons of the Southerners who went 
toward the setting sun—so many went from my own 
State to Indiana that it was once proposed to call 
that State “New Carolina”—are now coming back 
home to play a part in another development no less 
notable than the winning of the West itself. 

But rapid as has been the growth of property 
values in the South, amazing as has been the in- 
crease in agricultural wealth, and remarkable as the 
gain in the number of our factories, there is another 
thing that in almost every State and county has 
grown faster yet—the public school fund. If North 
Carolina’s manufacturing growth has been so rapid 
that in twenty-nine years’ time we have put thirty 
spindles where one was before, her educational 
growth has been so much more rapid that in only 
eight years’ time she has put thirty local tax school 
districts where one was before. And Tennessee seems 
to have gone a bowshot beyond any other State by 


directing th-t twenty-five per cent of her gross rev- 
enue shall hereafter be spent for public education 
in addition to the $3,000,000 raised by the counties 
themselves, while only the other day it was announced 
that three cities in the State have pledged an aver- 
age of $1,000,000 each for normal schools. 


“To Him That Hath” 


T IS in such facts as these, after all, that we 
have the surest promise of a great future for 
the Southern States. It is true that for us the 

tides of population are now changing from emigra- 
tion to immigration, but without a single immigrant 
the South would reach the heights suggested in this 
article, because henceforth she will develop her own 
people and keep her own strong men at home. Here- 
tofore the double burden of poverty and illiteracy 
has produced such results as this: that while the 
Carolinas and Virginia have suffered a net loss of 





one-seventh their total native population of the men 
of such distinction as to be noted in ““Who’s Who in 
America,” they have within their borders only fifty- 
two per cent as many as they have given birth to. 
Until now it has been a case of “From him that hath 
not”; hereafter it will be a case of “To him that 
hath.” With an educated population, rapid growing 
wealth, and even more rapidly growing industrial 
opportunities, we shall not only keep our strong 
leaders with us, but we shall draw others to our 
borders. And to the strength of material achieve- 
ment the South will add the beauty of a broad and 
various culture, enriching the world with the per- 
fect fruitage of a civilization which not in vain has 
known sorrow and struggle—and triumph after trial. 
For our people, in reaching out for the progress and 
prosperity of the newer day, still hold fast to the 
South’s ancient idealism, and it is a symmetrical and 
complete civilization toward which they are striving. 


~ Texas in ‘Transition 


There Are Six Million People in 


HE Federal census of 1900 re- 
ported a total population in 
Texas of less than 3,500,000. 


By FRANK PUTNAM 





The school census of 1909, 
taken by local communities and_re- 
ported to the State Department of 
“ducation as a basis for the distribu- 
tion of the income of the State public 
school fund, indicated a population, mid- 
year in 1909, of more than 6,000,000. 

The latter figure suggests a growth 
so rapid as to be incredible. A gain 
of more than 2,500,000, or seventy-one 
per cent, in less than a decade simply 
staggers the imagination of even the 
most ardent booster. Yet the State 
school fund for 1909 has been appor- 
tioned on that basis, and until the Fed- 
eral census figures shall be published we 
shall be forced to credit the amazing 
growth indicated by the figures. 

The official estimate, then, is that 
Texas, in nine years, has gained more 
new inhabitants than the entire popu- 
lation of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island, with Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Alaska thrown in for 
good measure. 


Where the Texans Come From 


i EXAS, unlike most other States, 
does not take a State census mid- 
way between Federal censuses. 

Yet the estimate based upon the an- 

nual school census for 1909 is not 

unsupported by isolated bits of evi- 
dence tending to give it credibility. 

For example, the Rock Island Railroad 

officially reported that during the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1908, it had 

brought into Texas more than 89,000 

“permanent settlers.’ If the other 

great railroad systems of the State 

did as well as the Rock Island, the 

gain in that year, aside from the natu- 

ral increase due to excess of births over 
deaths, must have been more than 

400,000. 

And the rate of increase from other 
States rises every year. 

Texas has taken in very few new 
settlers from foreign countries, except 
Mexico. The tide of immigration from 
Europe has not yet turned toward the 
Texas ports. The new citizens of Texas 
are nearly all from other American 
States, most of them, during the past 
ten years, from the northern and east- 
ern portions of the Union. 

Accepting the figures officially endorsed by the 
Texas State Government as at least approximately 
correct, we realize that we are witnessing the largest 
migration of human beings that has ever taken 
place since history began to be recorded. Tt. is. 


South has 


moreover, the most impressive human migration in 
another respect, it being the first that has taken 
place in Pullman ears. 

It is certain that the vast army of new citizens 
that has poured into Texas during the past ten 
years has been richer in material wealth, per capita, 


+] 


than any other in history. It has been made up, 


| still is—-for the migration continues, steadily 


~ CAPITAL 
F $2,214,000,000 


These figures have been drawn accurately. 


WATIONAL BANKS 


RESOURCES 
$ 1,251,000,000 


MINERAL PRODUCTS 


$556,000,00¢ 


Ten Years That Doubled 


increasing in volume—very largely of well-to-do 
families that have sold homes and properties in 
other States and have come to Texas to reinvest 
their money where it will buy larger areas of land 
than the new owners possessed in their old home 
States. For example, in north-central Iowa, in the 
month of December, 1909, I found many prosperous 
farmers were selling lands worth $125 to $175 per 
acre, well improved, with comfortable homes, and 
were coming into Te reinvest the proceeds of 
such sales in lands at $50 an acre. The aver- 
age market value of ‘es—a quarter section 

f that Lowa land is $ For $24,000 the father 





In all material respects the 
grown approximately one hundred per cent in the past ten years 


the State; Less Than One-Fifth of Its Area Is Occupied 


of a family of sons can buy in several 
parts of Texas land as fertile as that 
which he leaves in Iowa at $20 to $50 
an acre, thus providing farms for each 
of his boys out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the home place in Iowa. 

Under the tremendous pressure of 
this migration the price of arable lands 
in the most favored portions of Texas 
has risen rapidly and is still rising. 
By “most favored portions” I mean 
those portions most favored by the pro- 
moters of the migration. These, as a 
rule, are those portions where the pro- 
moters could buy good land at the least 
price. The old sections of Texas, the 
eastern and central-northern counties, 
that have been longest under cultiva- 
tion and are most populous, have been 
passed over by the homeseekers. They 
have located in the Panhandle, or in 
central-west Texas, transforming cattle 
ranches into five or ten-acre truck 
patches, making the transition at a 
single bound from range-farming to in- 
tensive small farming; or they have 
rushed into the irrigable valleys of the 
Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers, or into 
the fertile, well-watered, sparsely inhab- 
ited counties of the Gulf coast prairie. 


Where Texas Will Rank 
'¥ MAINE, say, or Iowa, or even 


Illinois, were to gain 2,500,000 new 

inhabitants in a single decade, the 
fact would be readily noticeable by one 
who dwelt there. 

Here in Texas, where only 24,500,000 
acres out of a total of 141,372,000 acres 
has ever been brought within the “cul- 
tivated area,” including lands used for 
pasture, the vast army of newcomers 
scatters and is lost to sight like water 
that sinks into sand. This, perhaps, 
accounts for the native Texan’s reluct- 
ance to credit the startling estimate of 
gain made by the State Department of 
Education. He has seen all of the 
principal cities of the State double their 
size since 1900, and he is conscious that 
the acreage of farm lands under culti- 
vation is steadily enlarging, but he does 
not frequently encounter the newcomers 
in his accustomed walks and he can not 
believe they are all here. 

If the State’s estimate for 1909 be 
correct, Texas should rank third among 
the States in population in the Feders! 
census of 1910, led only by New 
and Pennsylvania. And if the migration into T« 
between 1910 and 1920 continues in. anything lik 
its present volume, the largest of the States should 
be also the most populous ten years hence. 

Nine hundred miles from north to south, eleven 
hundred miles from east to west, with elevations 
ranging from sea-level to over eight thousand feet, 





Texas. as she ought within so great an area, offers 
the home-seeker all conceivable varieties of climate 
and soil products. The virgin soil, with its promise 
of exemption from the need to use fertilizers for two 
or three generation appeals powerfully to the old 
farmers of the Middle Western States. 
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A tobacco field near Lynchburg, Virginia. : : 
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Virginia To-Day 
Teaching Agriculture to Boys 


By JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


Publisher of the Richmond “ Times-Despatch” 


IRGINIA has recovered herself. The way 
has been long and the struggle painful, 
but the end was worth it all. 

After Appomattox, Virginia found her 
industries destroyed, her labor supply demoralized 
or lost, her sons utterly beggared, her schools few 
and those few but the shadows of their former 
selves—but the State stood dauntless and unafraid. 
Welded into one brotherhood by the fierce fire of a 
common suffering, her people, no longer divided by 
estranging class distinction, sought as one man to 
carry out General Lee’s injunction: “Let us try to 
make Virginia great again.” 

Mere statistics of material possessions can never 
give the key to a people’s inner life. It may be 
recalled, however, that Virginia, though essentially 
an agricultural State, manufactures annually goods 
worth $175,000,000. She produces 4,500,000 tons of 
coal, 40,000,000 bushels of corn, 73,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco, and has more bank deposits than any 
State south of the Potomac except Texas. 

These figures signify a material recovery as re- 
markable as it is sound. Even so they indicate only 
a small part of what Virginia has done. And of 
all her achievements the most important and the 
most far-reaching has been the successful move- 
ment for better education and improvement of 
rural conditions. 

In Virginia, south of the James River, there are 
now 1,000 boys who are learning, under an expert 
teacher, how to make their time valuable and their 
land productive. The average corn crop in Virginia, 
per acre, is twenty-two bushels. Last year one boy, 
under instruction, raised on an acre of ordinary land 
122 bushels of corn. His next nearest competitors 
raised 115, 109, and 105 bushels respectively. In 
terms of nationhl prosperity this means a fivefold in- 
crease in the corn crop as soon as the instructed 
boys grow up or, and this is more difficult, their 
fathers become educated. In terms of citizenship 
it means that the young men of the country dis- 
tricts are receiving unanswerable and moving proot 
that their chances for health and happiness, their 
opportunities for material advance and intellectual 
and moral growth, are all better on the farms than 
in the cities. To make this gospel effective will be 
to save Virginia from the two companion evils of 
overcrowded cities and abandoned farms. 


Better Schools 


ETTER farming is only one phase of Virginia’s 
campaign for education. For the rest that 
movement is directed by men who with intel- 

ligence and vigor are successfully striving to make 
public-school instruction an effective weapon in the 
battle against ignorance and poverty. How that 
fight is going may be seen from the fact that four 
years ago Virginia ranked thirty-fifth among the 
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States in point of education. To-day Virginia ranks 
seventeenth, and her progress upward has not halted. 

You may judge a civilization by its buildings. A 
century ago Virginia’s great edifices were the homes 
of the planters, beautiful and stately shrines for an 
individualism that is gone. It is the country school- 
house that dominates the landscape in Virginia to- 
day. That change is the most impressive and hope- 
ful fact in Virginia’s life, for it is a visible demon- 
stration of the faith of the people that the best 
education possible is the right of the child and the 
duty of the State. No horde of immigrants has 
come to this State. The people of Virginia in 1910 
are still of the same speech and blood as the men 
of 1860 and 1776. Their ideals of citizenship have 
not been obscured by the murk of materialism. And 
because the men of the present generation, under the 
bitter conditions of impoverished peace, have shown 
the fortitude, the capacity, and the self-sacrificing 
patriotism of their forebears, the future of Virgina is 
as confidently great as her past is glorious and secure. 


Looking Forward 
Water-Power for Cotton Factories 
By M. F..ANSEL 


Governor of South Carolina 


RIMARILY South Carolina is an agricul- 
tural State, and with the character of the 
soil anything can be grown here that can 
be grown in any Southern State. Rice and 

sea island cotton are grown with profit in our sea- 
coast counties; corn, cotton, wheat, oats, rye, and all 
other agricultural products in the middle and north- 
ern part of the State; strawberries are largely grown 
in the eastern part of the State, and truck of all 
kinds in any portion of the State. I can not give 
figures in this short article, but I feel sure they will 
compare favorably with any other State. 

In territory we are not as large as some of the 
other States, but we have made great progress in 
the manufacturing line, and to-day we have more 
cotton spindles than any State in the Union, save 
Massachusetts. 

The cottonseed oil industry has made great prog- 
ress in the past decade, and there has been a great 
demand for cottonseed meal, with good prices for the 
same. 

There has been a very healthy growth in the utiliz- 
ing of our great water-powers for generating electric 
power, and more than one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand horse-power of water-power is now being 
used for this purpose, and yet this industry is still 
in its infancy. We still have hundreds of thou- 
sands of horse-power of water-power still waiting 
to be utilized. 

The outlook for good business in all lines during the 
year 1910 is very flattering. Our people are pleased 
with the outlook and are taking hold with renewed 
energy. We invite all good people who are looking 
out for profitable investments to come and look the 
ground over for themselves. I am sure they will find 
in South Carolina one of the best States in the Union. 





Forever 


The South's Natural Monopoly 
By F. L. SEELY 


Publisher of the Atlanta “ 


Cotton 


Gcorgian” 


ILE feature of the South’s progress that has 
always appealed to me has been the per- 
petual quality of our greatest resource. 
Cotton can not be grown anywhere in the 
world, except in the Southern United States, Egypt, 
and India, and Egypt and India can only furnish 
fifteen per cent of the world’s present supply—a pro- 
portion that grows smaller as the world grows greater, 
while the South knows no limit to her ability to pro- 
duce this commodity. China grows a little cotton, 
but the amount is inconsiderable. 

Men place their money in enterprises in many 
parts of the country only to see time change condi- 
tions, and investments shrink because natural re- 
sources become exhausted. “f 

With the South our resources are ever increasing. 
Cotton is the greatest agricultural and industrial 
element, and nothing but a remaking of the globe— 
a geological readjustment giving to the North, the 
West, Europe, China, or somewhere, the soil, the sun, 
and the rain that exist in the so-called “South’— 
could ever rob us of this birthright. 

Massachusetts has $398 banking resources to each 
of her inhabitants, and if Georgia were as thickly 
populated as Massachusetts she would have nearly 
25 million inhabitants. Georgia, however, has $58 
to each inhabitant. Massachusetts has 934 million 
spindles; Georgia but 134 millions thus far. 

Massachusetts mills require a million more bales 
of cotton each year than the State of Georgia now 
raises, or something over 344 million bales, and 
Massachusetts can not, nor will she ever be able to, 
grow a pound of cotton, while cotton mills are grow- 
ing in the South every day, and we now have over 
eight hundred of them. The natural course of events 
is bringing the manufacturer to the field, where he 
will stay, and this field can never be moved. 

The South has 27 million souls in her borders— 
11 million more than she had in 1880. 

This is nearly a 70 per cent increase, but while the 
people increased in number 70 per cent, the farms 
of the South produced $100,000,000 worth more this 
year than the whole nation did nineteen years ago, 
and gave an agricultural increase of 286 per cent as 
against the 70 per cent increase of population. 


For Mind and Spirit 


JE WILL expend in common schools this year 
\ $44,000,000, which is 350 per cent increase. 
These proportions of increase are proper and 
healthy. They show a greater increase in the outlay 
for mind and spirit than the percentage of increase 
in agricultural progress, and all statistics of in- 
crease show that the individual intensification, or 
potentiality, has multiplied from five to twenty times 
faster than the population. The South is a sec- 
tion of the country that has suffered much—that 
hopes always and is achieving much. 
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The Southern States are spending an increasing proportion of their annual revenues on education. 


compulsory education laws will soon be universal. 
18 


The Old and the New Type of Rural School 


The school term is made longer, teachers are better paid, and 
The teaching of agriculture is being introduced in many rural schools, and manual training in city high schools 
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Homes for Millions 
Draining the Everglades 
By NAPOLEON B., BROWARD 


Ex-Governor of Florida 


’ 


[“Conservation” and “reclamation” have long been 
used as if the terms meant only the irrigation of dry 
land. No less do they mean the draining of wet land. 
This is the form which large projects are to take in the 
South during the coming decade, just as the country is 
now familiar with huge irrigation projects in the West. 
The United States Government has spent hundreds of 
millions in reclaiming lands in the West; it will shortly 
do the same for the South. Meantime one State is re- 
claiming—as a State enterprise—at an expense of less 
than a dollar an acre, enough land to provide farms for 
half a million families, in a country secure from frosts. ] 

HE richest lands of the South have never 

been cleared. The portions under cultiva- 

tion to-day are chiefly such portions as can 

be made tenantable and cultivable, to a 
great extent, by poor people. Its most fertile lands 
were too costly to be cleared of the dense forests, or 
to be reclaimed by being drained. It is a fact that 
the most fertile lands of the South are awaiting the 
husbandman of the future. 

There are 77,000,000 acres of swamp or wet land 
that can be reclaimed lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Fifty-five million acres, an area nearly 
one-half as large again as the total area of New 
England, the greater portion of which may be re- 
claimed, and which when reclaimed will become the 
most valuable of all agricultural lands, are in the 


South. Nineteen million acres of this is in Florida 
Ps taba: ; 
alone. Three and one-half million acres of the un- 


reclaimed land in Florida, known as the Everglades, 
lies in one body, without trees, roots, or stumps upon 
it. It is as fertile as any land in the world. In 
the past eight months one company has sold of this 
territory ten thousand farms throughout the United 
States from Maine to Oregon. 

Think of having this immense territory of cultiva- 
ble lands in a body as large as Massachusetts, which 
contains a population of over three million, while this 
great area contains less than. one hundred people. 

This territory contains three and one-half million 
acres of fertile alluvial soil, from four to twenty 
feet deep, as productive as the alluvial soil of the 
Mississippi Delta, without trees, roots, or stumps, 
requiring only to be drained to make it cultivable. 


A Great Florida Project 


rTWNUE work of drainage is being conducted at the 
present time by the State of Florida. There 

are, in fact, a million and a half acres of 
other lands adjacent to the Everglades almost free 
from trees, not so rich, but very valuable for agricul- 
ture. The two together make a territory unique in 
character and as large as the State of Massachusetts. 
Scientists have estimated that one-half million 
acres of this land when drained, if planted in sugar- 
cane, would make the United States independent of 
foreign countries for sugar. The land is capable 
of supporting a population—in fact, requiring a 


population to cultivate and care for the crops—that 
would be even more numerous per square mile than 
is the population of Rhode Island. 

This territory, as I have stated, is unique, with its 
fertile soil, with its subtropical climate, with its 
abundant rainfall, with its proximity to the markets 
of the country, with its ample transportation facili- 
ties, with an equable and proverbially healthful cli- 
mate—here is a combination of favorable conditions 
that probably can not be equaled in the whole world. 


Arkansas 


The Only State That Produces Diamonds 
By GEORGE W. DONAGHEY 


Governor of Arkansas 


ATURE having endowed the South with 

every resource possible, it can not but fol- 

low that within the next twenty years, 

or perhaps within a shorter period, it will 
be the most productive section of the world, and one 
of the wealthiest. 

Among these Southern States I am firmly con- 
vinced that Arkansas will lead the rest, both in 
varied resources and productivity. It possesses all 
the resources that are found in other Southern States, 
and has some that are nowhere present in any other 
State in the Union. These exceptions are the dia- 
mond fields of Pike County and the inexhaustible 
deposits of bauxite, in Pulaski and Saline Counties, 
the largest in the world. It has more running 
streams from which hydro-electric power may be 
generated than any other State, some of which are 
now being harnessed that power may be secured 
from them for the operation of interurban lines. It 
produces 147 minerals, the greatest of which is zine, 
and has deposits of coal that will not become ex- 
hausted for ages to come. With its immense beds 
of marble, granite, limestone, slate, and the chalk 
deposits of Little River County, the largest in the 
United States, it is prepared to furnish the building 
material for the entire country. Its forests of pine 
and hardwood timber and its various clays, adapted 
to the manufacture of everything that is produced 
from clay, from chinaware to fire-proof brick, adds 
greatly to its wealth. 

Its agricultural and horticultural resources have 
already placed it to the forefront as an agricultural 
State. Within less than five years it has become 
one of the leading rice-producing States of the 
South. Its fruit, especially apples, peaches, and 
strawberries, is the best produced in the United 
States. There are no better lands for the produc- 
tion of cotton and corn than the lands of Arkansas. 

I predict that within the next twenty years the 
South will manufacture all the cotton it grows, and 
that Arkansas will be one of the leading cotton 
manufacturing States of this section. From a com- 
mercial view, I regard the future of the South as 
the brightest of any section in the world, and when 
all the industrial problems in this locality are 
worked out, Arkansas will be the center of the 
manufacturing States of the South. 





Know the South 


Recasting Old Ideas 
WILLIAM E. GONZALES 


Editor of the Columbia (S. C.) “ State” 


MESSAGE to America from the South, and 
from South Carolina in particular.” That 
is the generous invitation extended me by 
Couumr’s. What one message shall I 

send when a score are clamorous to be winged forth 

by this messenger! 

But the choice is not difficult, for if the South has 
a paramount need that can not be supplied by un- 
aided effort of her sons, it is to be discovered—to be 
studied, to be known, to be understood by the people 
of all other sections. 

“TKnow the South” is a brief message, but compli- 
ance with that call involves the recasting of many 
hard-bound conceptions. After having twice re- 
ceived the South’s vote for President of the United 
States, Mr. Bryan, when visiting the Jamestown Ex- 
position, came to the South Carolina exhibit, artisti- 
cally decorated with corn and its products. “You do 
not pretend to be a corn-growing State?’ he queried 
with a puzzled countenance, and was almost incredu- 
leus when told that South Carolina had twice won, 
and is now holding, the world’s record for corn 
production per acre. 

Unfortunately, except in rare instances, the voice 
of the coherent South, of the working, building, 
educating, law-loving South, has not been heard 
beyond the borders of this section for approximately 
half a céntury. Into vast areas of America that 
voice has not penetrated. For decades those agencies 
had in other parts of the country neither powerful 
journals nor other potent spokesmen to stem the 
current of misinformation that created misunder- 
standing. A thousand journals have played upon 
Southern idiosyncrasies and weaknesses; ten thou- 
sand have blazoned Southern brutalities and crimes. 
3ut the Titanic struggle of Southerners to counter- 
act the inevitable demoralization of war and its heri- 
tage, their fight for law, for justice, for education, for 
civilization, for moral and material upbuilding—and 
their constant victories—were long unchronicled. 

We would have the people of America know that 
the once prostrate, poverty-stricken and problem- 
burdened South, by its own will and its often de- 


By 


rided energy, struggled to its knees, then to its feet, 
and is now a giant in strength, with consciousness 
The South Reborn 

\\ E WOULD have America know that nowhere 
so openly combated as by Southerners in the 

South. The agencies championing in the South 

more dominant in leadership; a guaranty for the 

future. 

standards and purposes in politics, after knowledge 

of the development of the spirit of education and 


of tremendous force in reserve. 
are the faults of the South so clearly seen or 
adjuncts of higher citizenship are daily becoming 
After getting an understanding of the South’s 
(Concluded on page 27 
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There is more water-power in the upper parts of North and South Carolina than in any other equal territory in the United States. 
power for its factories cheaper than the cost of a laborer to shovel coal. 


Water-Power on the Chattahoochee River 


Charlotte, North Carolina, gets water- 


The transmission lines of the Southern Power Company aggregate over eight hundred miles 
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Coming Into Its Own 
Effects of a Billion-Dollar Crop 
By CLARK HOWELL 


Editor of the Atlanta “Constitution” 


HE South has just harvested a billion-dollar 
cotton crop! <A billion dollars for the lint 
alone, not counting the by-products and 
the manufactured goods, nor the cotton 

seed and its immensely valuable output. 

Twenty-five years ago, in opening the 
first Cotton Exposition in Atlanta, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson of Boston made the 
statement that if the New England 
States had as a staple agricultural 
product a plant yielding only the cotton 
seed of the South, it would get rich on 
it. At that time the cottonseed indus- 
try was in its infancy in the South, 
there being only a handful of oil mills, 
and the average cotton farmer regard- 
ing the cottonseed left him after his 
ginning as rather a burden than a 
blessing. 

Since then a seed-crushing plant has 
sprung up at almost every cotton field, 
and out of the cotton seed the South is 
to-day furnishing the world not only 
with a tremendous output of cottonseed 
oil, but with much—if not most—of the 
olive oil it uses. 


The Day of Cheap Cotton is Over 


VERY day the cotton and the cot- 

tonseed of the South is finding 

new markets and new possibili- 
ties are opening to them. 

That is one of the causes of 16-cent 
cotton this year, and a few more years 
of 16-cent cotton, or 12-cent—or even 
10-cent cotton, for that matter—will 
make the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States the richest section of the Union. 

The day of cheap cotton is over, and 
the cotton planter in the South is com- 
ing to the position to which he has been 
entitled all these years, but which has 
been denied him as a result of adverse 
conditions over which he has had no 
control, and which have kept him under 
foot, while the industries dependent 
solely ‘upon his efforts and his activity 
have been turning out millionaires the 
world over at such a rapid rate that it 
is impossible to keep up with them. 

Just how it was done, and how the 
cotton grower had to submit to it, is 
too long a story to tell here. 

But it is all over now, and once more 
the South has come into her own. It 
is all a question of the adjustment in 
prices of the cotton manufactured goods 
with that of the raw material, and that 
is coming about. It will mean higher prices for the 
goods, but that means more for the South, which is 
to-day manufacturing more cotton goods than the 
mills of New England. 

With the world’s increasing demand for cotton it 
will not be long before 20-cent cotton will be a real- 
ity, and instead of a billion dollars permeating the 
channels of Southern trade in one season from this 
crop alone, we expect the billion and a 
quarter or the billion and a half crops. 

The trend of Southern development is incompara- 
bly in advance of that of any other section of the 
continent. 

In mining, in industry, in general agricultural, 
mineral, marine, and all other lines of develop- 
ment, this section, combining, as no other does, all 
these resources, offers opportunities and inducements 
unequaled by any other part of the world—and the 
world is just beginning to find it out. 


The Children’s Children Coming Back 








may soon 


OR years the course of American immigration 
has been to the States of the West, until after 
having taken the best offered by them, it has 
broken across the Canadian border to follow the exten 
sion of the wheat fields into the Canadian Northwest. 
That means that our Western territory no longer 
offers its pioneer advantages, and that the immigra 
tion flow is pressing against the border on the North 
and the cotton fields of the South 
In the early days of the 
was from the Atlantic Coast States, North and 
South. to the new fields of the West. That is 
opened, up Ohio, Illinois, and the great Northwest, 
and North Carolina and 
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Southwest to and beyond Texas. The sons of the 
colonists and of the generation that had established 
the young Republic went out to hunt for homes for 
themselves and to start the flag on its march across 
the continent. 

Now their children’s children are coming back! 

To-day every man is a master and every man 
shares the same opportunity for success. 

The man does not live to-day who, if energetic, 
capable, and honest, can not make a success in the 
South, and there are more fortunes to be made here 
than in any other part of the continent. 

If you doubt it—come down and take a look! 


A Happy Time Citizen 


By FRANK L. STANTON 
Dp‘ happy time a-comin’, fer I knows it by de way 


I hears my heart a-hummin’—lak’ a fiddle wants ter play ; 
De whistle 0” de blizzard-win’ is half 0’ a hooray,— 
Time ter take my troubles ter de dancin’ ! 


| BLACK ez is de chimbly, but I bet I rise an’ shine, 
Ef I ever git my troubles in de halleluia line; 

When Happy Time come knockin’ an’ he give de countersizn 
Time to take my troubles ter de dancin’! 


WE de Happy Time is smilin’ lak’ a sunny holiday 


Winter sorter spruce up fer de meetin’ wid de May ; 


Joy, he hang his hat up, an’ de very word he say : 
‘Time ter take yo’ troubles ter de dancin’! ” 








An Awakened Land 


The Stride of Twenty Years 
By ALBERT W. GILCHRIST 


Governor of Florida 


HE South has been a land of sentiment, J 

hope it will never be divested of all such, 
at least to the extent of becoming rock- 
ribbed and iron-bound to the allurements 
of the “almighty dollar.” Yet we are 
beginning to realize that there are one 
hundred cents in that much-abused but 
necessary piece of filthy lucre, the love 
of which has been declared to be the 
“root of all evil.” 

Some people have an idea that the 
South is wert, is sleeping. The South 
has been a sleeping giant, but sleeps no 
more. 

The value of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the South for 1909 was $24,000,- 
000,000, three times the $770,000,000 
produced in 1890, trebling in nineteen 
years. This is more than half the value 
of the farm products of the entire na- 
tion for 1900, and is greater than the 
value of the entire agricultural output 
of the United States in 1880. 


Material Wealth 


FFNHE increase in manufactured 
products for the South is equally 
marvelous. The valve of manu- 

factured products of the South in 1909 

was $2,700,000,000, about six times the 

$447,000,000 output of the South for 

1880, and about half the value of the 

manufactured products of the nation 

for the year 1880. Though manufac- 
turing in 1880 only 14 per cent of the 
cotton manufactured in the United 

States, the South is now manufacturing 

51 per cent of the cotton manufactured 

by the nation. 

The output of 83,000,000 tons of coal, 
one of the great motive powers of all 
industry, in the South for 1908 was 15 
per cent greater than the 71,000,000 
tons mined by the entire nation in 
1880, and fourteen times the 6,000,000 
tons of coal produced that year in the 
South. 

Of iron, practically the basis of all 
industry, the South’s output of 5,500,- 
000 tons for 1908 is about seven times 
the 800,000 tons produced by the South 
in 1880, and is seven-tenths of the en- 
tire output of the nation for that year. 

The South is furnishing practically 
all of the phosphate of the nation, used 
as a basis for fertilizers—with which 














An Invitation 
Where Virgin Land Still Waits 
By JARED Y. SANDERS 


Governor of Louisiana 
O SECTION of this country, at any time, 
ever offered greater opportunities than 
does Louisiana to-day. 


cultured, law-abiding and God-fearing. The area 


of Louisiana is some 28,000,000 acres, of which there 
After de- 
ducting the amount of area in lakes, rivers, ete., it 


are about 5,500,000 acres in cultivation. 


would probably leave some 15,000,000 
ceptible of improvement and cultivation. 


acres 
Louisiana 


has approximately 5,000 miles of railway and 4,800 
Cheap land, rich soil, 
and splendid transportation facilities ought to prove 
Great 
drainage projects, now nearing completion, and others 
in contemplation, will open to the farmer millions of 
acres of land which a few years ago were thought to 
These lands are rich, alluvial soil, pro- 
ducing profitably any semitropical crop in abundance. 
rice, alfalfa, and other 


miles of navigable waters. 


attractive inducements to the home-seeker. 


be wort hless. 


Cotton, sugar-cane, corn, 


crops Can all be successfully and profitably 
grown on these lands. 


adapted to truck-growing. 


rorage 


cordially and sincerely. 


Our laws are lib- 
eral, our schools excellent, and our people 


sus- 


They are also splendidly 

The people of Louisiana 
are friendly and hospitably inclined, and the home- 
seeker and the prospective settler will be welcomed 


to rejuvenate the lands of the country. 
The South is furnishing practically all 
of the naval stores, turpentine, and resin. Its cut 
of lumber is now half of that of the country. 

The increased number of our schools and our 
churches shows that the Southern people are fitting 
themselves to be worthy of their increased wealth 
and strength. 

Owing to the conditions of the soil and climate, 
the South can profitably produce practically all the 
products of the Temperate Zone and many of the 
products of the tropics. Its hospitable people, soil 
and climate, and the inviting cheapness of its 
lands will naturally bring the best class of immi- 
grants from other portions of the country. What 
has been accomplished in ananufactories in the face 
of competition of long established industries tells 
a wondrous story of the natural resources as eX 
pressed in coal, iron, other minerals, water-power 
forests, soil, and climate. 


How Florida Grows 


Y OWN State of Florida has kept pace with 
| the onward march of progress. The last 


census showed that its population had in 
ereased 35 per cent, being exceeded by only one 
other Southern State, Texas—36l5 per cent. Th 
next census will show an even greater increase 1 
population, education, agriculture, hort 
culture, naval stores, lumber, and all other indus- 
tries. In fine, wealth, health, and happiness ™ 
Florida have more than kept pace with the general 
development of the other States of the South. 


religion, 


The sun of prosperity has been, and is now, settime 
in the West. The time is rapidly approaching when 
its greatest beauty and glory will be whil 3 pass 


ing through the South. 
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What the Canal 
Will Mean 


An Opportunily for the South 


By BERNARD N. BAKER 

[As a_ practical stcamship transportation 
man in a large way, Mr. Baker is probably 
America’s pioneer and leader. He was the 
organizer and president of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line, the nucleus of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company.| 


S AN old steamship man, I would 
like to call the attention of this 
country to the great opportuni- 
ties which are before it to-day 

in the development of the South in its man- 
ufacturing and exporting interests. 

No section offers greater opportunity with 
its enormous fields, its undeveloped 
iron interests and great water-powers, and, 
above all, its unique position in the produc- 
tion of cotton. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal, 
the opportunity will be offered for trade 
seldom equaled by any country. Just look 
at the table of distances and the advan- 


1 
coal 


tage of the Southern ports over Great 
Britain and Germany in manufactured 
products. 


Note well the advantages of these ports 
in the opportunities for the development of 
trade via the Panama Canal to both the west 
coast of South and Central America and 
also to the Orient. Why should they not take 
advantage of it to-day by the establishment 
of steamship lines to Colon and from Pan- 
ama to Central America, South America, 
and the Orient?) The War Department has 
recently entirely reconstructed the Pan- 
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Waiting for the Canal 
Drawn by F, T. 


Richards 











TheSouth’s Most 
Northern State 


Half a State in Virgin Soil 
HERBERT S. HADLEY 


yovernor of Missouri 


REALIZE that many will be surprised 
to find Missouri classified as a South- 
ern State. This is not strange, as 
Missouri is so diversified in her com- 

mercial, industrial, and agricultural re- 
sources that she represents the interests of 
the North and of the South, of the East and 
of the West. And yet the territory of Mis- 
souri extends farther south of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line than does Virginia and Ken- 
tucky; farther north than Kansas; farther 
west than Arkansas, and farther east than 
Towa. 

I realize also that many will be surprised 
to find Missouri classified as an undeveloped 
State. For of the six cities that transact 
the largest business in the United States, 
two, Kansas City and St. Louis, are located 
in Missouri. Missouri produces more lead 
and zine than any State in the Union. In 
fact, of the $14,000,000 worth of these two 
minerals which the entire country produces, 
$12,500,000 worth comes from Missouri. Her 
combined packing and stockyard business 
far exceeds that of Chicago, and her manu- 
factured products surpass every State west 
of the Mississippi and many of the New 
England States. 

With an average yield of forty bushels 
per acre, Missouri in 1908 produced a corn 
crop worth $100,000,000, exceeding in pro- 
duction per acre the corn crop of any State, 
and in amount all but three. The 27,500,- 
000 bushels of wheat which she pro- 
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ama Railroad across the Isthmus, and 
it is capable of handling an enormous 
volume of business economically. Why 
wait for the completion of the canal? 
Why not have this trade developed now 
to take advantage of the canal when 
opened ¢ There is no reason why the 
South should not produce from eighty 
to ninety per cent of the manufactured 
cotton goods, the manufactured iron 
and steel products needed by all this 
southern country, and it should supply 
them through the advantage of distance 
alone in competition with the manu- 


facturers of the world. 
What the South Should Do 


FINE only thing that prevents it 
being done to-day is the present 
high charges for freight by the 
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duced that year sold for a quarter of a 
million doilars more than the silver 
that was mined in the United States. 
The value of her poultry products ex- 
ceeded the value of gold produced by 
the entire country. Her yield of cotton 
is fifty per cent greater than the aver- 
age yield per acre in the United States. 
The fruit crop brings each year a return 
of over $10,000,000, thus giving Missouri 
rank among the leading fruit-producing 
States of the Union. In population and 
wealth, Missouri ranks fifth among the 
States of the Union, although only fif- 
teenth in area. And yet Missouri has 
within her borders a larger area of un- 
developed land than any State south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line and east of the 
Mississippi. Of Missouri’s 44,000,000 














Panama Railroad Company and _ the 
lack of steamship lines from their ports. 


Distances from American 


ports to Panama 


acres, nearly one-half have never been 
touched by a plowshare. This unde- 
veloped land varies in character, from 





If the South will take up the establish- f 
ing of lines from their ports to Colon, 
it would be at least two years before 
they could have an efficient service of 
steamships established, for the steamers 
should be built specially for this trade, 
to handle cargo economically. | 

Let the’ South wake up to a realiza 
tion of her grand opportunities, and so 
do at once. All that is necessary is for 
her Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to remember that there should 
be no political differences to prevent 
realizing the opportunities which await 
them to-day in the development of this 
export trade. There is no longer any 
North or South in commerce , and there | 
Should be politics. Let them 
unite in urging the secretary of War. 
a Southern man, to open the opportuni- 
ties to their States of the Panama Rail 
road and economical 
lines, and also urge upon the Postmas- 
ter-General that the advantages of mail 
contracts now provided for and author- 
ized by the Act of March 3, 1891, be 
advertised, from the Southern ports to 
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the plateaus of the Ozark region to 
|| the rich alluvial soil of southeast Mis- 
| souri; from the best cotton and to- 
bacco to the best fruit lands in the 
United States. 


The Ozark Region 
CERTAIN philosopher once ob- 


served that the best for human 
habitation is that country far- 
thest south where grows well. 
There is much of truth and philosophy 
in this declaration. The grass that is 
found in the Ozark region in the south- 





grass 


ern half of Missouri makes that sec- 
tion, according to the testimony of 


experts, the best for dairying and the 
raising of live stock that the country 
affords. The cheapness of the land 
places it within the easy reach of every 
home-seeker, for it can be secured at 
from three to fifteen dollars per acre. 
Missouri has thus more room for home- 
builders and more opportunities for in- 
vestors than any State south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line and e of the 
Rockies. Here can be found soil that 
will produce anything raised in the 
Temperate Zone and a climate that 
offers the most favorable conditions of 
life, with none of the hardships inci- 
dent to a Northern climate, and none 
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Colon ; and, further, study and secur 
Im any merchant marine legislation 
that may be pending in Congress, — || 
the advantages for their own States, 
and an era oft developnx nt in the es 
tabli | | i 1 
aDdlishment o manutacturing inte 
ests throu, it the South will conx 


New trade routes which will follow the opening of the Canal 


of the depressing influences peculiar to 
Southern one. 
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. The Power Plant at Shoshone Falls, Near the City of Twin Falls, Idaho 


These beautiful falls are higher than Niagara. 


The South 


A Thoughtful Analysis 
By D. A. TOMPKINS 


Publisher of the Charlotte (N. C. 


and Prophecy 


** Observer 


OR more than one hundred years there has 
been a sentiment which held the South to 
be handicapped with certain conditions ad- 
verse to Among these 
invaded the 
States are 


general progress. 
supposed adverse conditions that hav 
minds of humanity about the Southern 
the following: the climate is subtropical and enervat- 
ing, absence of natural resources which 
may be made to serve progress, the presence of the 
negro in large numbers, unhealthy conditions, social 
and political intolerance. 

Not one of these things is now, or ever has been, 
a handicap in fact. The one hindering influence 
against Southern progress has been the institution 
of slavery. Its development and the effort to main- 
tain it constitute together the one big mistake made 
by the Southern people. The slaves were black peo- 
ple, but the ill effect would have been the same if 
the slaves had been white, red, or yellow people 

3efore the institution of slavery became dominant, 
the South development 
that reached equally 
ufactures, 
that as late as 1S10 the 
Virginia, the Carolinas. and Georgia exceeded those 
of all the New England States taken together As 
slavery became more and 1 re dominant in its in- 
fluence, this diversification industry was 
and more diminished. By 1850 slavery had become 
the one dominant factor in the polities of the 
and its industry had become reduced to the produc 
tion of a few staple crops, tobacco, cotton. rice. and 
with slave labor If the ives had been 


forces and 


a diversity in its 
into fields of agriculture, 
It has been pointed out 


tired produc Hs of 
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man- 
and commerce, 
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white, of the 
he South bac ( re than the Franco-G 
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the institut n be idered part of it 


This is now happily so far subsided that free in- 
stitutions have been reestablished. In this new 
situation agriculture has been elevated to a leve 
never before occupied. Manufactures and commerce 
have revived and a diversification of all these has 
been accomplished to a degree equal to the whole- 
some diversification which existed in the South be- 
fore the institution of slavery became dominant. 

The negroes are in greater numbers in the South 
than ever, and yet we are having these revivals and 
diversifications startling Therefore 
the negro is not in the way of progress. 

A review of the other points shows the error of the 
old thought in instance. The climate is not 
subtropical nor enervating. It is temperate and 
salubrious. Modern investigation reveals abundant 
resources and natural forees that can be made useful 
to humanity and civilization. The negro is not only 
not against progress, but is a helping factor. The 
same sanitary measures will make as good health 
conditions South There is no 
social or political intolerance now, and never was, 
except what was founded upon slavery. 


with 


success, 


each 


as anywhere else. 


The Certain Future 


HE so-called solid South was formed against a 
too liberal and too quick bestowal of the fran- 
chise upon a race not properly prepared for it by 
either heritage or training. It was formed none too 
quick, and has remained none too solid up to this time 
for the saving of Christian civilization for both races. 
as the Sout “solid” in politics, it is 


that impelled it in 


In so far h is vet 
og verned by the 


the old, 


same motives 


abominable reconstruction days—abominable 


for both races alike. In the matter of the franchise, 
the colored race is vet vouthful if not infantile. It 
is no hostility to its equal rights to consider thei1 
oting in the same light the present, as the junior 
element of the white race, meanwhile keeping oppor 
tunity alwavs within their reach The white work 
ing population of the South, which were left m 
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They furnish light and power for a city that has sprung up from the sage-brush in four years 


Those Who Wait 


The Reclamation Service vs. Private 


v 


Enterprise 
By ARTHUR RUHL 


HEN I came to Twin Falls in the sum- 

mer of 1905 we drove across the sage- 

brush Milner in a stage For 

twenty toiled over the gray 
Idaho plateau with a jagged black gash showing now 
and then where the Snake River Cafon 
dropped six or seven hundred feet to the water. The 
lava walls fall so sharply here—like an earthquake 
crack almost—that on foot; half a mile away, you 
might to the sage-brush on the other 
side and never know the canon was there. 

The big dam at Milner had been finished that 
spring, the water turned down the canal in March, 
and already in June green squares of alfalfa were 
beginning to checker the desert. At sundown we 
reached a raw little gridiron of newly 
streets, the pine shacks of the town-to-be, and had 
supper at one long table in what served then for 
a restaurant. As darkness closed in we drove on the 
four miles to the cafion rim, slid down into it with 
set, and so across the ferry, Perrine’s 


Perrine had been waiting twenty years for 


from 
miles we 


across it 


look across 


surveyed 


brakes past 
ranch 
people to come—and up the grade to the opposite rim 
and across the sage-brush twenty miles more to Sho- 
shone in the cold moonlight. 

I came to Twin Falls last 
train which rolled through mile after mile of alfalfa, 


eee 
summer on a railroad 


erain, and comfortable farms. Two hotel busses were 
vaiting, and a negro boy in buttons took my lug: 
age. That boy himself symbolized whole abbrevi- 
ated decades of social change. 

Within a few minutes I was splashing in porce- 
lain tub and surveying under the electric light th 
pacious brass bedstead, the mahogany-finished fur 
niture of agreeable design and with spe awe 
recalling the rusty basin in vhich e had ithed 
that morning on the porch of the ranch-l the 
glass shelf and the exotic wash cloth enel | in 
paper envelope Dinne r that night Was oT i ston 
ishing variety, and I strolled down the street pas 
ice-cream soda fountains, a department store two 
grocery stores where clerks were hurrying ethet 
the Saturday night orders, and 11 ( lich ( 
plav at least we crowded inte | rrapl ter— 
fathers and mothers and tanned little child vith 
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A Ranch Well Protected by Poplar Wind-Breaks in the Snake River Country 


is first cleared and before the soil is held together by alfalfa roots wind storms sometimes blow the first crops out of the ground 


When the sage-brush - in the foreground 


their tow hair bleached almost white by the intense 
Idaho sun—and saw automobile races in France and 
young Europeans skeeing in the Alps. 

A little American city had been set down there in 
the sage-brush as if it were a wound-up clock. 
Schools were up and church-bells rang, idle wives 
played bridge at the hotel, and the. village belles 
flocked to the soda-water fountain. I went to one of 
the churches the next morning—a bright, freshly- 
varnished little chureh, where the small boys, sit 
ting beside their tanned fathers and patient-looking 
mothers, poked dents in and out of the crowns of 
their Stetson hats. More impressive, perhaps, than 
material surroundings was this church servicee—the 
whining of the little organ, the nasal eloquence of 
the minister, the whole atmosphere of the place, so 
lifted out or cut off in a piece, as it were, from thou- 
sands of other churches like it back in Massachu- 
setts or Ohio or Tllinois. 

Again the thing we eall civilization had _ repro- 
duced itself just as trees sprout out when pruned or 
grass grows over ruins. It was also a striking proof 
of the favorable environment in which this special 
experiment had been tried. 


Pioneering Made Easy ° 
Syke FALLS itself and the Twin Falls country 


is, indeed, almost the showplace of the irriga 

tion projects which have been put through 
within the last few vears. The contract, under the 
Carey Act, between its promoters and the State of 
Idaho was made in 1903. Two years later the big 
dam across the Snake River at Milner—2,000 feet 
long and 80 feet high—was finished and the water 
turned onto the first 50,000 acres. The canal system 
on the south side of the river was finished in 1907. 
The main canal is 83 miles long, and the approxi- 
mate length of all the canals, including natural chan- 
nels and farmers’ laterals, is 1,000 miles. About 
215,000 acres could be irrigated by this first project, 
and other projects in the immediate neighborhood will 
make the area covered in all over 2,000,000 acres. 

Twin Falls itself now has 5,000 inhabitants, two 
excellent hotels, a high school and other schools, to 
which children are brought each day by stage from 
the farms within a radius of four miles. It has a 
waterworks, electric light and telephones, and Sho- 
shone Falls, a few miles away, supplies unlimited 
electric power. 

It was in June, three months after the water was 
turned on, that I first drove across the sage-brush. | 
rode by daylight last summer over part of the same 
trail across which we had ridden by moonlight four 


years before—out Perrine Boulevard to the cafion, 


across and up the grade on the other side, along the 
cahon rim up the river to Shoshone Falls. 
times the road curved away from the cafon far 
enough to shut it from view, and the roofs and 
chimneys of Twin Falls, four miles away to the 
right, were like a mirage, hovering over the sage- 
brush, of towns I knew well in the Middle West— 
towns fifty or sixty years old, perhaps, which sent 
their companies out after Sumter was fired upon. 

It is with no intention of disparaging the large and 
important work of the Reclamation Service—a work 
undertaken in a spirit of practical altruism of which 
every American can be proud—that I set beside this 
private enterprise the Government project adjoining 
it up the river and the little towns, or rather town 
sites, now rather sadly struggling there. They, too, 
will come into their own some day. They have the 
soil, climate, and just as plucky and capable people. 
But they have been held back in comparison with the 
astonishing progress of their privately-promoted 
neighbors. And it is only fair to both that this 
should be known and the reasons for it understood, 
that private enterprise should be applauded where its 
work is so successful and attention called to the hin- 
draneces which the Government regulations have 
thrown in front of any such rapid development 
through no fault of the Reclamation Service itself 

The Minadoka project adjoins the Twin Falls 
country, and the town of Minadoka is at the june- 
tion of the main railroad line and the branch that 
runs down into the Twin Falls country. Theoret 
ically such a junction ought to be the site of a busy 
town, and such Minadoka will doubtless some day be. 
When we got off the train there, that sparkling Idaho 
morning four years ago, and a young man ran up 
with a newspaper whose front page bore a half-tone 
pieture of the Minadoka Dam and the story of our 
arrival—it was the Congressional tour of inspection 
which I was accompanying—it seemed as if to such 
enterprise almost anything were possible. 

It has searcely changed in the four years. When 
I descended from the overland train this summer 
it was night and only two or three lights showed that 
there was a town at all. One of these was a shabby 
the road from the station. <A 
melancholy old man lit a kerosene lamp and led the 
way up a narrow stairease into the hot second-story 


Some- 


lodging house across 


I opened all the doors and windows I could 
find and came down to the front porch, where an 
even more melancholy young man and a huge dusty 
dog surveyed the silent night 

The dog was Minadoka’s most cheerful citizen. 
He promptly dragged a stone almost as big as his 
head to my feet, where he stood at tense attention, 


room. 


waiting to leap like a catamount upon it the instant 
it was thrown. And he was willing to do this with 
unabated energy and enthusiasm as long as one 
could hold out. But the tired young man could only 
tell of his troubles and the troubles of the tract. 
He had sold off his grain as it stood, without waiting 
to harvest it, and he was bound for Salt Lake “for 
a rest.” Inasmuch as he had hired most of his 
work done for him instead of doing it himself, he 
could scarcely be surprised that his pioneering ex- 
periment had not been a brilliant suecess, but he 
seemed convineed that he was the victim of the 
Reclamation Service and an unkind world. 

The next morning I rode down the branch line to 
ITeyburn, also on the Government tract. Heyburn 
had a newspaper, a fair restaurant, a number of 
small stores, and in process of construction a flour- 
mill, which looked to the young man who was build- 
ing it “as tall as the Masonic Temple.” There was 
no doubt about this young man’s optimism, but even 
‘he was aggrieved at what he thought was the unnec- 
essary red tape which prevented the Government 
from giving him the electric power that his mill 
would soon be ready for. He would have to put in 
a temporary gasoline engine to catch this year’s har- 
vest, and no sooner get it in than the long-delayed 
wire would probably come down from Minadoka. 


The Long Slow Battle 


¢ the little town itself was a deserted village 
compared to Twin Falls. Yet it had the soil, 
the climate; it was only twenty feet above the 
river, and naturally adapted, therefore, for a building 
site, and it had something that Twin Falls hasn’t, 
and that is about as important as anything could be 
to a pioneer in a semiarid country looking for a place 
to live comfortably in as well as to make money 
good drinking water only thirty or forty feet below 
the surface. What, then, was the trouble? Why was 
the Government town site so far behind the town 
promoted by private capital ? 

Because, mainly, the other town was promoted by 
private capital. Because, that is to say, it was built 
and boomed by business men trying to make money 
instead of being a merely incidental part of a vast 
enterprise, the fundamental object of which is not 
to make money, but to undertake work too large or 
not profitable enough to attract private capital. 

Further back there were other reasons. Settlers 
came onto the Minadoka project before the water was 


ready for them. To be sure, they were warned not 
to, but there was nothing in the law to stop them, 
and one can searcely expect ambitious pioneers to 
throw ay t! r chance of etting land altogether 
Continued on page 23 
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Notes of a Southern Trip 


ICTURE a law office in the skyscraper district 
of Atlanta—just such a law office and just 
such skyscrapers as you would find at the cor- 

ner of Wall Street and Broadway, New York. Pic- 
ture a huge and handsome man, with a personality 
that fills the room and crowds the furniture against 
the walls. Hear Hoke Smith’s musical voice: “How 
much do you know about Georgia?” 

He rose with impulsive enthusiasm. “Let me 
show you Georgia.” He drew two chairs before a 
wall-map of the State, got an umbrella for a pointer, 
and began: 

“Georgia is the largest State east of the Missis- 
sippi River—you didn’t know that, did you? It 
stretches from the’ mountains of the North, where 


wasn’t able to buy a horse, and during all the first 
season hired a horse from a neighbor for all such 
work as required more than his own muscle. On 
the land was a house sound enough to be habitable 
in that kindly climate. He had never handled a hoe 
in his life and knew no more about farming than 
any other city clerk or factory hand. But he went 
to work with intelligence. He raised radishes and 
other vegetables, and shipped them North to the 
Pittsburg market. That was four years ago. To- 
day Quincy is counted well-to-do among his Gulf- 
port neighbors. He and his wife have a pleasant 
home with orange trees and roses in the front yard; 
inside, I saw many copies of the “Outlook” and 
“Seribner’s,” such books as “Alice-for-Short” on the 
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Nine Years of Growth 


These lines tell the story of the increase in the value of farm crops in the Southern States from 1899 until 1908. The 
black space opposite each State represents the value of the crops in 1899; the white space shows the value in 1908 


the climate is much like New Hampshire’s—you 
didn’t know that, did you?—to the semitropical 
counties of the Gulf Coast, where we can grow 
oranges and pineapples. Im the North we have an 
altitude of five thousand feet, hills covered with a 
wealth of hard wood. A little farther down we have 
the red-clay soil. Here in Milton County’”—the 
umbrella ferule moved to a point in the northern 
third of the State—‘I know a farmer who raised 
twelve bales of cotton on four acres of land (the 
market value of that four-acre crop is $800). Here 
in Newton County I know a farmer who raised last 
summer seventy-five bushels of corn per acre on a 
ten-acre field—you didn’t know that the South is 
as good a corn country as Iowa, did you? Here 
in the wire-grass country’—the umbrella point 
moved to the southeast corner of the map—‘we 
are selecting big tracts of ridiculously cheap land 
and promoting colonies of farmers from the Mid- 
dle West. *Georgia, sir, is going to support twenty 
million people and raise enough extra to help 
feed the big Northern cities. My slogan is: ‘Good 
roads, good schools, good farms—and more white 
people.’ ” 


The Spirit of the South 
a THE traveler, in setting down this interview 


with Hoke Smith, has succeeded in reproducing 

that big Georgian’s enthusiasm and earnestness, 
the reader will have the dominant impression of a 
long Southern trip—the same note everywhere re- 
peated, from Richmond, Virginia, all the way around 
the coast to Texas and back again to Little Rock, 
Arkansas. It is what you used to hear in Spokane 
and Seattle, five to ten years ago, when they were 
on the eve of their big growth. Only the South- 
erners are less material than the West—they talk 
not only of lands and mines and factories—but of 
schools and industrial training. I never heard any 
public man talk of the tariff, or any phase of politics, 
with half the zeal that Governor Swanson of Vir- 
ginia has when he describes the new schoolhouses 
that are being built in rural Virginia, the agricul- 
tural high schools, the good roads that are being 
constructed, partly through State aid and partly 
through local bond issues, the rise in .farm values, 
and the coming of Western farmers, with Western 
methods, into the State. 


One Man’s Case 


RED QUINCY was a clerk in a freight office in 
Toledo. He was thirty-three years old and 
2arned, I suppose, about thirty dollars a week. 

He lived in a flat. Neither his present mode of life 
nor his reasonable expectation of bettering it satis- 
fied him. To his uneasy eyes came various circu- 
lars, advertisements, and railroad folders, telling 
about cheap farm lands. In the early part of March 
he got leave of absence, took a train and went to 
New Orleans. For quite some time he wandered up 
and down the coast, examining the cheap lands which 


were offered to new settlers. Finally, near Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, he determined to buy. He made 
a first payment on seventy acres. I don’t know how 
nuch money he had to start with; I don’t think it 
was more than five hundred dollars; I know he 
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table, and “Queen Louise” and other Braun prints 
on the wall. They live in taste and plenty; for their 
own comfort and for the hope of the race, they are 
as far removed as the poles from what was their 
former situation in Toledo. 


What Any Man Can Do 


rWNHIS tale is in every detail true, except that 

one New England surname has been changed 

for another; you may readily find the man, 
for he is one of substance among his neighbors, at 
Gulfport, Mississippi. He was in no respect differ- 
ent from hundreds of thousands of other city men, 
dissatisfied with their present and uneasy about 
their future—except that he possessed the character 
to break the rut. His neighbors, by the way, near 
Gulfport, are chiefly factory men and clerks like 
himself, from Youngstown and other Ohio cities. 
They possessed, in the beginning,‘three or four years 
ago, no more knowledge of farming than did he. 
To-day they live in comfort, and the money they 
make on their farms would have seemed fabulous 
to them when they were factory hands. The real 
estate men and the boomers who flood the country 
with their literature are in it for money, but 
they are doing an important work for civilization. 
For the benefit of the individuals physically and 
morally, for the benefit of the country economically, 











land booming. The South wants men—it is not 
benefited, but harmed, by the sale of land to a man 
who doesn’t come and cultivate it. 


Port Arthur 


JT N\VENTS come quickly in Texas. How many 
people know that, as respects foreign com- 
merce, the second city in the United States 

is Galveston—greater than Boston, than Philadel- 

phia, than Baltimore, New Orleans, or San Francisco. 

West of the Mississippi River there are just two 

ports on the Gulf of Mexico. Galveston is one; the 

other is Port Arthur, which began to grow only a 

few years ago. To-day it is twelfth among the ports 

of the United States, and is growing more rapidly 
than any other one. 


An Iowa Man’s Experience 


MONG many things which are important to the 
South, one is this: How can they make the Iowa 
farmer come down and look, and when he has 

come, what sort of impression will he get? If the 
South can convince the Iowa farmer that it is good 
farming country, according to his idea of good farm- 
ing country, then the South’s future is secure. Iowa, 
as farming country, is overcrowded; it is said that 
the census of 1910 will show a net decrease in the 
State’s population. Many thousands of Iowa farm- 
ers, seeking low-priced farm lands, have gone to 
Canada. The South wants that surplus of farmers’ 
sons. The South claims she has more to offer than 
Canada—as good a soil for corn, a longer growing 
season, more sunshine—and the American flag. If 
the South can get the stream flowing from Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas will soon fall in. Here is 
what one Iowa farmer says of the South: 

“T have visited and personally inspected every 
State South of the Mason and Dixon Line. I have 
been forced many times to contrast them with 
Iowa, my home State, where I was raised on a 
farm. Take an Iowa farmer, or any other good 
Northern farmer, and place him in this country, with 
his energy, advanced ideas, and method of tilling the 
soil, favored with the South’s mild winter climate, 
and he would produce dollars from out the soil in a 
manner that would startle the Corn Belt States. 

“Tt is a conceded fact that the rigors of the North- 
ern winter has its drawbacks, especially to the stock 
raiser, who has to expend large sums of money in 
sheltering and caring for his herds. I firmly believe 
that just as good and high-grade horses, cattle, and 
hogs can be produced in the South as in the North. 
It has never been done, that is true, but then the 
Southern planter has never given his special atten- 
tion to stock raising. 

“Certain grasses can be grown with good results in 
various parts of the South, making a very acceptable 
hay in lieu of our Northern timothy and clover; pea- 
nuts grow in abundance in some sections, and for 
fattening hogs there is nothing that excels peanuts, 
unless it be our own Indian corn. Connoisseurs, 
however, say that the peanut-fattened hams are the 
finest in the world. 

“The curse of the South has ever been the question 
of good labor. This they have never had; the negro 
is lazy and generally of no account. You ride 
through the cotton-producing section of that part of 
the country and find the average negro digging away 
upon the surface of the soil of a small patch of 
ground, content with a harvest of from one to two 
bales of cotton, 
which generally 
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The Increase of National Banks 


In 1900 Arkansas had seven national banks; in 1909 there were forty-four. 
crease is shown graphically, for Arkansas and all the Southern States, by this diagram 


for the future of the race, there is no movement 
more important than taking city clerks and fac- 
tory men away from towns and flats, and plant- 

ing them on the soil. 

Three Rules 
A NY man who is solicited to buy land in the 
South or elsewhere will do well to follow 
these rules: 

Buy no land which you have not looked upon with 


your own eyes, 

Buy no land which you do not intend to live upon 
yourself, 

Don’t buy it until you’re ready to live on it. 

Much Southern land is being sold to Northern 
city men and Western farmers on a legitimate basis; 
some is being sold by companies which lack good 
faith and practise Southern communities 
should exercise the censorship of public opinion on 


deceit. 


average from five to 
six hundred pounds 
per bale, making his 
range of earnings 
The in- for the whole year 
run from somewhere 
around gixty to a 
hundred and forty-five dollars. With this amount he 
is apparently satisfied. Think of a Northern farmer 
sitting down in contentment with this sum of money 
for his twelve months’ work! 

“The South is exceedingly well adapted for the man 
of an agricultural turn of mind. If he works a 
bountiful harvest is sure to follow. Our Iowa sys- 
tem of tilling the soil is almost wholly unknown to 
the South, and our advanced machinery and utensils 
would soon turn the abused soil and trackless barrens 
of Dixie Land into an earthly paradise. Good land 
can be bought cheap. The climate is all that mortal 
man could wish for, and is sure to be appreciated by) 
the man who has had to shovel paths through the 
snow five months out of the year in the North. 

“The West no longer holds out any special induce 
ments to the home-seeker; he must turn elsewher 
and the South just now holds out the most alluring 


and tempting offer 
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We have told in a book—which we ask you to send for—one of the greatest business stories ever 
told. A story of how John N. Willys stepped in two years to the topmost place in motordom. Of 
how Overland automobiles rose in 24 months to this year’s sale of $24,000,000. How a factory has 
And 


how a large part of the demand of the country has been centered around one remarkable car. 


The Discovery 





Here is an outline of the story—just enough 
to make you want it all. 
Two years ago, Mr. John N. Willys was a 


dealer in automobiles. There came to him 





one day a remarkable car—evidently the crea- 


tion of a mechanical genius. The simplest, 
sturdiest, smoothest-running car that anyone 
around there had seen. 

The name of the car was the Overland. 
And the price—then, $1,250—was as amazing 
as the car itself. 

The sale of this car spread like wildfire. 
Each car sold brought a call far twenty others 
like it. Old and new motor car owners came 
by the score to deposit advance money—at- 
tracted by the Overland’s matchless simplicity. 

But the cars did not come. And when Mr. 
Willys went to the makers he found them on 
the verge of receivership. 

The genius which had created this marvel- 
ous car could not finance the making, in the 


face of the 1907 panic. 


The New Start 


Mr. Willys in some way met the overdue 





payroll—took over the plant—and contrived 
to fill his customers’ orders. 

Then the cry came for more cars from every 
place where an Overland had been sold. As 
the new cars went out the demand became 
overwhelming. The factory capacity was 
outgrown in short order. Then tents were 
erected. 

Another factory was acquired, then another; 
but the demand soon outgrew all three. 

During the next fiscal year these factories 
sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the de 


mand was not half supplied. 








Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel base. 





grown like magic to a payroll of 4,000 men—to a daily output of 30 carloads of automobiles. 


Dealers fairly fought for preference. Buy- 
ers paid premiums. None could be content 
with a lesser car when he once saw the Over- 
land. 

About the 
only advertising the car ever had was what 


All this without advertising. 


users told others. 
The Pope-Toledo Plant 


Mr. Willys’ next step was to buy the Pope- 





Toledo factory—one of the greatest automo- 
bile plants in the country. This gave him 
four well-equipped factories—just 16 months 
from his start. 

But the Toledo plant wasn’t sufficient. So 
he gave his builders just 40 days to com- 
plete an addition larger than the original 
factory. 

Then he equipped these buildings with the 
most modern machinery—with every conceiv- 
able help and convenience—so that cars could 
be built here for less than anywhere else. 

Now 4,000 men work on Overland cars. 
The output is valued at $140,000 per day. 
The contracts from dealers for this season’s 
delivery call for 20,000 cars. 

Now this man has acquired 23 acres around 
his Toledo plant. And his purpose is to see 
—from this time on—that those who want 
Overlands get them. 


Marvelous Sales 





Dealers had ordered 16,000 of the I9g10 
Overland models before the first car was de- 
livered. That means that each Overland sold 
the previous year had sold four others like it. 

And without any advertising. 

This year’s Overland sales will exceed 


$24,000,000. Yet the Overland is but two 


years old. 


The. 


Two of the many 


Overland Models 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


Members of Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 


Made also with single rumble seat, double rumble seat and 


Toy Tonneau at slightly additional cost. 








Wonderful Business Story © 





The $1,000 Overland 


This year an Overland—better than last 
years $1,250 car 





is being sold for $1,000. 
That is because the tremendous production 
has cut the cost 20 per cent. 

A 25 horsepower car, capable of 50 miles an 
hour, for $1,000, complete with lamps and 
magneto. Never did a maker give nearly so 
much for the money. 

There are higher-powered Overlands for 
$1 ,250—$1 ,400—$1,500. 
cheap in comparison as the $1,000 model. 


They are just as 


The Overlands are unique in simplicity. 
They operate by pedal control. A ten-year- 
old child can master the car in a moment. 

They are made in the same factory, and by 
the same men as made the Pope-Toledo—a 
$4,250 car. 


the production of 125 cars per day. 


Get the Whole Story 


Send me this coupon to get the whole story, 


The reason for the price lies in 





told in a fascinating book. Learn about the 
car which in two years captured so large a 
share of the whole trade of the country. See 
what has done this—what there is in the 
Overland to make it the most desired car in 


existence. Please cut out this coupon now. 





F. A. Barker, Sales Manager 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the book 

















Overland Model 41—Price $1,400. 40 h. p.—112-inch wheel 


base—5 passengers. Five lamps and 
Magneto included. 
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An Exceptional Issue of 6% Bonds 








Secured by a Thousand 





Farms 








Here are brief facts about one current issue of Irrigation Bonds. 
They will illustrate what ideal security lies back of such bonds when 


the issues are rightly selected. 





The Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. 
owns one of the largest irrigated fruit 
land projects in the world. The Com- 
pany is composed of well known men 
who are wealthy, experienced and capa- 
ble. The land to be watered consists of 
about 40,000 acres in the heart of our 
greatest fruit belt—in the famous apple 
region of the Pacific Northwest. 

A large part of the valley has been 
under irrigation for many years, so the 
possibilities of the land have been dem- 
onstrated. Fruit land in the valley has 
lately sold as high as $1,000 per acre. 

The water rights are unassailable, and 
the total water supply is more than suff- 
cient for all needs. For the irrigable 
land is distinctly limited by the moun- 
tainous bounds of the valley. 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation Company has invested 
in the project about $2,500,000, or about 
twice the total bond issue. And the 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. 

The bonds are additionally secured by 
first liens on the lands and the orchards 
watered. These liens are given by indi- 
vidual land owners in payment for the 
land and the water rights. Forty per 








BR 
Sroutlridye &NiverCe: 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation 
Bonds and list of other securities. 








Name 


Ciy a Stitt 














cent of the price is paid down, and the 
balance, secured by the liens, is payable 
in annual installments. 

To secure each $1,000 bond there are 
deposited with a Trust Company as 
trustee $1,400 of these first liens on 
farm land. 

The average price at which this land 
has been sold is about $200 per acre. 
The minimum price at present is $250 
per acre. Yet the bond issue is limited 
to $30 per acre, or tu less than one-sixth 
the average selling price of the land. 


Double Security 


Thus the bonds have double security. 
The first is a mortgage on all the prop- 
erty which the Irrigation Company owns, 
and the Company’s investment is nearly 
twice the whole bond issue. The second 
security is these first liens on farm land 
—on land which is worth more than six 
times the amount of the bonds which it 
secures. 

One can hardly conceive of more 
ample security. Yet these bonds pay 
six per cent interest, because the demand 
for irrigated land is so great that the 
projects are very profitable. 

Part of these bonds mature each year 
from 1914 to 1919. One may have his 
choice of maturities. 


Ask for the Facts 


In the past 15 years we have purchased 
75 separate issues of Reclamation Bonds 
—Drainage and Irrigation. All have been 
secured by first liens on good farm land, 
and not a doilar of loss has resulted to 
any investor. 

Irrigation bonds have now become the 
most popular bonds that we handle. No 
other large class of bonds offering equal 
security now pays six per cent. 

We have issued a book on Irrigation 




















Bonds, based on all this experience. 

heat ab shay Del Ds ee ee ee Every investor, small or large, owes to 

himself its perusal. Please write for 

rd = the book today. Cut out this coupon 

a so you wont torget 

First National Bank Bldg. e ; 50 Congress St , Boston 

Chicago SroubriidgelNiverGo: 111 Broadway, New York 

(11) First Nat’l Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Don't Throw it Away 


Bp or rick worcr Sagican? 
F,! vt_ MENDETS 


4% They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fitany surface; 3 million 

inuse. Send for sample nkg. 10c. Complete 

P asso: sizes, 25c postpaid. Acents wanted 

olletts Mig. Co., Boz 150 terdam, N.Y. 
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LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you_independent for 
life Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











(Trade Mark) 





that is element- proof 


Specify it to your architect. 
friends 
qualities, yet reasonable price. 


All sizes of mesh, all weights. 
hasn't, don’t take any other. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





Pompeiian Bronze Screens— 


All Permanent Investments About the House 
Can you class any other screening this way ? 


If you want a screening that cannot rust— 
that is not affected by the salty mists of the seashore, in fact a screen 
that permits you to forget your screens from the 
time you take them off in the fall until you put them on again in the spring, 


BUY POMPEIIAN BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you and 
then bear the name in your mind when you call upon your house-owning 


“POMPEIAN BRONZE” 


Most Hardware Dealers have it. 
Write our nearest branch. We'll supply you 
direct and guarantee a satisfactory purchase. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY - 


The Roof—The Chimney—The 


that retains its color— 


and tell them of its wonderful 
If yours 


Factory, CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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| back into the 


Those Who Wait 


(Continued from page 23) 


merely because they are told that they 
may have to wait a long time for water. 
It wasn’t the fault of the Service. The 


Reclamation Act requires that there shall 
be a project in every State where prac- 
ticable sites can be found, and the distri- 
bution of the comparatively small avail- 
able fund limits the speed with which each 
project can be finished. 

The settlers waited and waited for 
water. Some had had little or no farm- 
ing experience and no money to tide them 
over. Their homestead payments had to 
go on, water or no water; it was merely 
a matter of time when they should give 
up the fight. Some did so—simply starved 
out. In this crisis a cooperative scheme 
was tried. The settlers turned in to help 
the Government out. They built distrib- 
uting canals themselves under proper su- 
pervision, and received in payment certifi- 
cates which were to be accepted by the 
Government in payment of their dues 
under the Reclamation Act. It seemed 
to work successfully here and on the Milk 
River and Shoshone projects, but Mr. Bal- 
linger decided that such an arrangement 
was illegal, and President Taft, in his let- 
ter exonerating the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, declared that such a system must 
“result in ultimate disaster.” 

Meanwhile Twin Falls was being boomed 
with the same energy and persistence that 
New York or Chicago real-estate operators 
vould use to boom attractive suburban 
lots. Such have been the methods used in 
laune — all these recent Carey-Act proj- 
ects. Before the first land drawing takes 
place a publicity expert travels from town 
to town; enchanting circulars are sent 
broadeast and everything possible is done 
to attract a crowd. When the day of the 
drawing arrives there is a_ stimulating 
hum and excitement; you hear of the 
$150,000 hotel that is going to be put up 
on that corner, the $30,000 schoolhouse, 
the fortunes to be made in town lots. 


Booming a Carey-Act Tor 


VERY one at once becomes a booster. 

‘4 the promoters build an attractive 
modern hotel—even when there is no one 
to use it but their own engineers—it will 
probably pay for itself in advertising if by 
nothing else. The first buyers sell out at 


a profit perhaps in a few days; rebuy and 
sell again until, within a year or two, a 


regular little city has grown up and every- 
body has made money. Of course it is all 
more or less a gamble. In all such experi- 
ments there is generally the boom, the 
break, and then the final settling down to 
a normal and permanent growth. When 
the country round develops as fast as the 
town, however, and the latter is not too 
lurge to be supported by the former, no- 
body seems to lose. Every one has been 
awaiting the sag at Twin Falls, but so far, 
apparently, it hasn’t come. 

Now, the Rec'amation Service is not in 
the town-site booming business. It has 
no money to spend in advertising or spec- 
tacular promotion. When the Heyburn 
town site was opened in 1906 the Heyburn 
folks thought they were going to outnum- 
ber Twin Falls. 

The Government appraisers 
appraise the lots. They were 
with local conditions—I am telling the 
story as it was told to me by one of the 
homesteaders as we drove across the 
brush to his claim on the rim of the Snake 


came to 
unfamiliar 


sage 


~and to get a notion of what such lots 
were worth they went to Twin Falls. And 
looking over the records of high prices 


there and not taking into consideration— 
so my homesteader explained—the town 
site company’s improvements, they put 
similar prices on the Heyburn lots. The 
date of the sale was quietly buried away 
in the legai columns of the paper in Boise 
and Heyburn, and that was the extent of 
the press-agent’s work. 


Gloomy Government Methods 


ie sale itself’—I quote now from a 
letter which he 


» wrote me afterward 
—‘‘was like a praver-meeting or some new 
kind of voting-machine in operation. That 


sale reads like a prosperous town hit by a 


eyelone which took five or six years to 
clear away its débris. 

“The day arrived, and with it the United 
States Register and Receiver of the Dis 
trict Land Office, and an auctioneer from 
Denver or some other part of the world. 


The appraised prices were divulged—a cool 
$500 spot cash for corner lots with only 
twenty-five-foot fronts, ete. The people 
were thunderstruck, and that evening 
called a meeting to decide what was to 
be done 4 number of the best houses 
were unable to meet the prices, with the 
expense of moving, ete., having just estab 
lished stores at great expense. The result 
that the section was foreed 

portion, and after 


was business 


residence 





COLGATES 


RIBBON 


DENTAL CREAM 


One Inch 
Twice Daily 


Fifteen feet of 
cream in each tube, 
Used properly — 


Lasts 3 Months 


Economical 

Efficient 

Delicious 
Comes out a Ribbon 




























No. 37—82000. One of the 1v0 
on planning and Decorating Homes. 
l5e copy. 

architects, 


Lies Flat on the Brush 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 55 John St., N.Y, 
filled with that famous 3-in-One 1o¢ 
oil for only 1oc. This De 
offer covers a_ limited 
number of cans and is 
solely to introduce 3-in- 
One to new people. 
The can or the oil 
alone is worth roc. a a lish 
If you have vever and polish- 
tried 3-in-One VEN ing furni- 
for lubri- 1a¢ ture, pre- 
cating any J venting 
mechanism, rust on any metal 
cleaning surface, doit now. 
t Wrap a dime ina 
piece of paper and mail 
to Three In One Oil 
Co., 35 Broadway, 
10 New York City. 
By return you get the can 
a 
Full of 3-in-One 
“ 9c” 
A Big $1 Offer—“KEITH’S 
for six months 
and a copy of =\ 
new book, 
100 PLANS 
Bungalows 
Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith’s monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized authority 
$1.50 year. News-siands 
Each 64-paye issue gives several designs by leadiig 
Keith’s will help you build an artistic home. 
My other books for home-builders are: 


100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 . . . . . $1.00 
100 designs for higher priced homes, up to $10,000 ..... 1.00 
162. page book—Practical House Decoration. .......+. 1,00 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, L iving Rooms, etc. . 1.00 
Any one of these books and ‘Keith’ s’’ one year . .. 2.00 


All 5 of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year . ; 
M. L. KEITH, 550 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn aaa 








THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


It’s the Oxygen 
in Calox that renders it so efficient as a 
cleanser of the mouth and teeth. Just try it. 
Of All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 

















Portable Vacuum Cleaners 
“BEST OF EVERY TEST” 
gy The Thurman Portable Electric cleans 


q everything in the home. 
Bi) YOU NEED IT NOW 
wis Made by the pioneer manufacturer 
a ofall kindsof vacuum cle aning ma- 
chines, including Portable Wag- 
ons, Stationary Plants, and 
Hand Power Machines. 
\Ve are the oldest and 
largest Company of its 
kind in the world. 
Write for pz articulars. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM mace 7 co. 
Dept. 100. 519 No. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A 












Handy Hammerless Tack “its” 


Always instantly available for the the pusand 
and cne different tack purposes. White and 
Color cae ian denna can, ctures, 
] 
¢ 





ace curtains, den decorations, signs, blotters, 
etc. Numbers, Letters ar d Spec al Imprints tor 
Brass T. ps for artists, schools, 
Brass Embossed Numbers 
for window screens, etc. Steel Tops for every- 
You surely need these 
EVERYWHERE, 


advertising 
dressmakers, etc 





day ordinary use 
handy tacks! ON SALE 


Trade Mark or sent on receipt_of price. Samples 1c 
HAWKES & JACKSON Co., 38 Murray St., New York 





LOTS OF FUN FOR A Raia 
Ventriloquists Double Throat “tage thing ‘ye 


a eee ike a 
A canary a mitate birds and oie 

Ww nventior Th nds sold 
LOADS OF FUN went ente; 4 for 2 cents or 12 for 60 cents 


Double Throat Co. Dept. 26, Frenchtown, N. J. 
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For Home and 
Office Use 
the thousand 

White and 


m4 


lin prints for 
Lists, schools, 
sed Numbers 
ps for every- 
need these 
ERYWHERE, 


es Ic. 
New York 


; Price 
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The Standard Paper for Business Stationery— 
* Look Sor the Water- pemarh ae 


—_ 


HUNDRED or a thous- 
and men see your letter- 
head where one sees your 
ofice. Yet, your office and 
its furniture are generally a 
little better than is necessary. 


fampshive 


makes a letterhead which 
suggests your big corner 
room and your mahogany. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive speci- 


mens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, 
lithographed and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


The only paper 
makers in the 
world making bond 
paper exclusively 
South 
Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts 








Made “a Little Better than Seems Necessary” 


““Look for the Water-mark” 








St. Valentine Day Favors 


China Cupids, 5c, 10c, 15¢, 25c. China Slippers, Rings, Horseshoes, 5c. 
Favor Heart Boxes, 5c, 10c, lic, 25c. Satin Heart Boxes, 20c, 30c each. 
China Cupid on Red Favor Box, 15c. Metal Rings, Metal Cupids, 
Metal Arrows, Gilt Wishbones, Metal Bow and Arrow, Paper Favor 
Cupids, 5c each. Glazed Paper Hearts, 20c. Heart Design Crepe Paper 


Favor Bag, 10c. Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases, 50c doz, Salted Nut 
size, 25c doz. Red Crepe Paper Basket with Heart, 10c. Midget size, 
$1.00 doz. Snapping Mottoes, Cupid design, $1.25 doz. Favor Flap 


Jacks, 15c. Valentine Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.50. Crepe 
Paper Napkins, 4c package. Dinner Cards, 40c doz. Tally Cards, 30¢ 
doz. Party Invitations, 35c doz. We do not pay mail charges. Catalog 


free on request. B, Shackman & Co., Dept. 36, 812 Broadway, New York. 








unless you use one; 


You don’t know in how many ways 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 


Adding and Listing Machine 


will help you with your business; large or small. 
It will put short cuts in your bookkeeping and save 
time and trouble in your accounting. 
There are 65 styles—one of 
just suits your needs. 
Fill in and send us the Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
18 Burroughs Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 


[CHECK 
Your Troubles 
| Night Work 
Statement Day Rush 
| Trial Balances Late 


Cost System 












Handling Inventory 


Free—1 marked copy 
“Better Day's Work’ 0 


Name 
Address 


Business. 
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two days of this 
song way by the 


number calling in a sing- 
auctioneer the sale closed 
with a few lots sold and a far worse un- 
settled condition of where the business sec- 
tion would be than before the sale.” 

These are the stories you hear as the 
buggy creaks over the half-cleared sage- 
brush under the blazing Idaho sun. They 
do not consider the fact that the Service 
is building thirty-one of these projects in 
different States, to reclaim, when they are 
finished, more than 2,500,000 acres and 
involving an expenditure of $90,000,000. 
They see their little plots of barley and 
which waited so long for water, 
the drowsy station and empty street, and 
—almost within sight, down the plateau, 
the brick structures and chimneys of Twin 
Falls. 

I do not know that one can blame them. 
On the other hand it is unjust to blame 
the Service for fau'ts which are not its 
own. The Carey Act was passed in 1894. 
Practically it enables private capital to 
irrigate tracts of land—under State su- 
pervision—and dispose of the investment 
to individual settlers at a profit. A Carey 
Act settler can get title to his land in 
thirty days instead of in the five years a 
homesteader requires. And the home- 
steader can not borrow money on his 
claim until he has his title. The Carey 
Act encourages speculation because the man 





who has no genuine intention of building | 


a home in the new country may spend his 


vacation, for instance, in proving up and 
then sell out later on when the work of 
others has at last made his land more 
valuable. This is one of its disadvantages. 
Its advantages have perhaps been suffi- 
ciently suggested already. 


The Service's Great Work 


bie Reclamation Service can not com- 
pete in this business of town-site pro- 


motion. That the Carey Act accomplished 
little until recent years, although it was 
passed nearly ten years before the Ree- 


lamation Act is, perhaps, proof enough of 
what the latter has done. It was the suc- 
cesses of the Reclamation Service which. at 
last gave courage to private capital. 
When the Colorado River broke through 
its banks and started to flood the Imperial 
Valley because the private company which 
financed that picturesque and ambitious 
scheme had never had money enough to do 
their construction work as it should have 
been done, the settlers there would have 
been glad enough to have the slow-moving 
but thoroughly efficient Reclamation Serv- 
ice behind them. The ‘great Roosevelt 
Dam, now being completed at a cost of 
$8,000,000 down in the Arizona desert, 
sixty miles from a railroad, might have 
waited for a generation before private 
capital would have dared undertake it. 
Private capital and Government enter- 


prise each has its place. Whether the 
slow-moving, glacial-like progress of the 
latter can be accelerated and made more 


plastic here and there to fit the needs of 
the little humans is a question well worth 


the consideration of those interested in 
| the upbuilding of the West. 
+ & & 
™ 
Know the South 


(Concluded from puge 19) 


schoolhouses 
the 


of sacrifices made to build 
and open colleges, after insight of 
energy and endurance that has in a gen- 
eration metamorphosed dreary ruin into 
ordered prosperity, with justice, educa 
tion, integrity standards commanding 
increasing respect, we would have America 
acquire a comprehensive understanding of 
the material South of the present, with its 
opportunities and possibilities. I take for 
illustration South Carolina. Last year 
this State increased its corn production 
twenty-five per cent. The cotton crop, 
simultaneously produced, was worth to the 
farmer $85,000,000. Ten years ago, $38, 
000,000 was large return. Scientific, or 
“improved,” agriculture is becoming gen 
eral, Diversification is increasing; for 
tunes are made on farms that do not pro 
duce a bale of cotton. South Carolina’s 
mills spin more than 700,000 bales of cot 
ton a year, one-sixth the consumption of 
raw material by American mills. 


Se manufacturing is just begun. 


is water-power here, 
developed, for 


as 


A Virgin Field 

There 
developed and un- 
two hundred more great cot 


ton mills and for ten thousand other fae 
tories. The opportunity for diversification 
in manufacturing is even greater than fo1 


diversification in farming; the manufactur 
ing field is almost virgin, with demand fo1 
manufactured products increasing hourly. 
The present South, inspiring to its work 
is only a pledge of that cer 
future that those of faith 
will give it. 


ers as it is, 
tain brilliant 


and courage 





Bennett Portable 
Typewriter 
Costs $18.00 





Does 
the Work of 
a $100 
Machine 


The Bennett is a new type- 
writer which solves several 
old problems. 
First, it is the only strong, service- 
able, efficient writing-machine that is 
placed within the reach of all. 


Secondly, it combines simplicity with thorough efficiency. 
Thirdly, it is a light, compact, portable machine that can be carried 
about, packed in a grip or slipped in the desk drawer. 


The Bennett has all parts essential to perfect work 


Suitable for light or heavy work. Its price 
especially adapts it to the business men whose 
work is too light to warrant a $100 expenditure. 

It is exactly suited to the needs of Authors, Clergy- 
men, Doctors, Dentists, Lawyers, Traveling Men, 
Telezranhers. Teachers, Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers- Everybody. 


Writes Like A $100 Machine 


Standard Keyboard of 28 keys operated with both 
hands. Prints 84 characters, single or double space 
with light elastic touch. Same style letter as $100 
machine 

nk Ribbon. Fed automatically. 
copies. Takes any size of paper 
wide. 

Does Perfect Work. 
fect alignment of copy 
end of line. 

Speed Only Limited by Experience and ability of 


operator, Writing is always visible. 


Makes carbon 
up to 9 inches 


Pointer guide assures per- 
Warning bell rings before 


O. A. BENNETT TYPEWRITE 
366 BROADWAY 


Sew unfilled territories 


Built of Hardened Steel. Every part thoroughly 
tested. Should a part break, we will replace it—or 
repair the machine free. 


Let Us Send You One On Approval 


Limited number immediate delivery. 
Order yours to-day. Send draft or tmoney 
order for $18 and we will express machine pre- 
paid. If not all we claim, return machine 
within ten days and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

If you want more information before ordering 
your Bennett on Ap 
proval, write for free 
Booklet, now. 


for 


Agents wanted for a 


Bennett 


R CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 














MOVING PICTURE MACHINES—POST CARD PROJECTORS 


Motion Pictures, Talking Machines and our Wonderful New Post Card Projectors for home amusement. 


Picture Machines for Entertainment Work 


papers, books, etc. Our machines are the 


any onecan afford. 


home entertainment or No. 124 for traveli 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearbe 


Perfect, thrilling moving pictures, just as shown at the big Theatres. 
Our Post Card Projector shows perfectly sharp and clear, 6 to 8 foot pic- 
tures, in natural colors, from views, post card pictures, clippings from 


We have the only practical machine for entertaining. 
Send to day for our illustrated catalogue No. 6 and special circulars for 


Our Motion 
are the wonder of the year. ; 


finest, and all sold at a price 


ng exhibition work. 
rn 8t., Dept. 123, Chicago 
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therefore, shot 
for by no other 
\ face so clean 
Soap and wate 


grime, the re 


the 
the blood. 
use. But in eve 
with our 
bottle. 


name 


For a 


will be glad to hi 
Cream in the 
yf, recognize its value i1 


**Promotes Good Looks 


man-—-the clean, 


Pompeian Massage 
facial musc 


All good barbers give massage with Pompeian 
Massage Cream. 


skin use Pompei: 


Your Wife or Sister 


house. 





MEN 


Look into the claims 
‘ of 


Gi POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


The manliest man is the natural 


fresh, wholesome 

veian Massage Cream, 

ild be used by men, 

means can a man keep his 

and healthy. 

r washing takes off some of the dirt and 
with 


st goes into the pores. Massage 


Cream brings it out—clears the 


pores; freshens the skin, brings back the elasticity of 






les, and restores the free circulation of 
All good druggists sell it for home 
ry case be sure that you get the genuine 
and trademark on the 
athletic 


clear, ruddy, 


in. 


ive Pompeian Massage 
Most women today 


1 maintaining a clean, 





clear, healthy skin. It gives the face 
wholesome glow of real health that is so  & . 
‘ > Pompeian 
admired. e Mfg. Co. 
2 3 Prospect St. 
All Dealers, 50 cents, a Cleveland, Ohio 
75 cents and > Gentlemen .— 
‘ by Enclosed find 6c. 
$1 per jar Please send me 
os special trial jar of 
5 ~ P ian Massage 
Trial Jar Sent Ps oe 
‘ P P S 
i“ /for 6 cents in coin or > 
~ 7 
stamps (U. 5.) - Name 
x 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. .. erent a Cleveland, Ohio wad 
Lilrary Sl f Saved mn every fp i ar SS ..ccecccccscssccscececes snes soeeeseseveseoeseoes 
means Magazines and Books earned. 
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AMERICA 
me pl ESTA 


6% for 22 Years 
A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds 


Based on the Stable and Certain 
Earning Power of New York 
Real Estate 


B eevee eer NewYork real estate is the 
soundest investment basis known. Its 
supreme advantage over other forms of se- 
curity lies in its stable and certain earning 
power. Behind it are permanent forces of 
growth that are making a great world city. 

The business of the American Real 
Estate Company is the ownership of this 
selected New York real estate. Behind its 
time-tried, panic-tested investment plan are 
22 years of real estate experience and the 
ever increasing demand for land for home 
and business use. 


Faw twenty-two years this Company 
has operated with uninterrupted suc- 
cess in the New York real estate field. 

For 22 years this Company has paid 6% 
on its due date to thousands of investors— 
nearly $4,000,000 in principal and interest. 

For 22 years the conduct of its business 
has been a matter of public record—its 
land values soundly appraised—its titles 
guaranteed —.its figures certified to by recog- 
nized authorities. 

For 22 years its Bonds have offered to 
conservative investors the three essentials of 
an ideal investment: Highest Interest Re- 
turn, Cash Realizability, and Utmos. 
Safety. ; 
qe nature of this Company's business, its 

valuable holdings, its financial standing, its 

__ twenty-two years of successful operation, its 
we e its — for invest- 
ment—all constitute a i i i 
biubindationwnke: 

6% COUPON BONDS 

For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
For Income Earning, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons. 

6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 
For Income Saving, purchasable by instalment 
payments carrying lee! avvende privileges. 
The fullest information, including map of NewYork 
City showing location of properties, free, on request. 


American Keal Estate Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,753,111.16 
Founded 1888 Assets, $11,851,866,07 


510 Night and Day Bank Bldg., 527 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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“ 
ON MY PLAN 


OR YOURS? 





Tell me you will try, on my 
plan, a “QUEEN’’—or say what 


other plan you prefer. We'll 
fix itup. Best incubator, low 
price; I pay freight. Three 


months’ trial! Five years’ le- 
gal guarantee. NOW send for catalogue. 


WICKSTRUM $o%°55, Lincoin, Nev. 















from the Cyphers—in every country and cli- 
mate—for old-timers and beginners. For you. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
@nd Brooders sre non-moisture; self-regu- 
lating; self-ventilating. Write for 160-page 
Catalog, Address Nearest City. 

(Cyphers Ineubator Co., Department 64 
Buffalo, N New York City; Chic 

M Mo.; 01 





Fire-Proofed 
Insurable 





i. ¥.; 
ass.; Kansas City 





Pearl Grit is an extra egg producer. 
Extra increase money 
The extra money more than pays 
Grit. Users say so, and 





eges 


for Pearl 
keep a supply on hand. The 


is, IT PAYS. We want you to write 

us to-day for free detail information 
i] OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 

731 8S. Cleveland Street, Piqua, Ohio 














It is Paying for 


Homes 
and E. Never was poultry raising so 
profitable. Production increases, so 


does the price. The Mandy Lee 
Incubator and all Lee appliances 
are proven successes. Write for free 
catalog and copy of Lee's ‘‘Chicken 
talk,”’ by Mr. Lee himself 


[ GEO. H. LEE & CO., 1149 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
Just Say “Poultry Book” 


on a postal card and we'll mail you free, postage pre 
paid, our big book on poultry raising and Incubators. The 
fruits of 28 years’ incubator and pvultry raising experi 
ence are in this book. You can pay money for books that 
don't tell as much. This one is free. [5] 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box D 195, Quincy, Ill 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 

















The World’s 
Workshop 


News and Comment About 
Business and Industry 


Big Town Boosting 


NE of New York’s newspapers has 
had the happy idea of devoting a 
number of special issues to blow- 
ing the horns of the city’s busi- 
ness men. The mere facts uncovered by 
digging into the statistics of this hugest 
of workshops are dizzying. For instance, 
the factories number 27,283, employing 
nearly 75,000 salaried officials and 668,- 


984 workers; the officials draw nearly 
$94,000,000 and the workmen earn over 


$356,000,000 a year. Capital to the 
amount of more than $1,500,000,000 is 


represented in these factories, whose out- 
put exceeds $2,250,000,000. 

What is the biggest job in the world’s 
biggest workshop’ Making women’s 
clothes; 150,000 employees turn out $394,- 
000,000 worth. For the men, the big and 
thriving city turns out. over $232,000,000 
worth of clothes. And so the big figures 
go—the workshop’s food bill is nearly 
$1,750,000,000 a year. In one line of pro- 
duction after another New York’s share 
ranges from one-quarter to a much larger 
fraction of the whole country’s output. 
No town, no firm, but can get added com- 
mercial courage from looking into its big 
workrooms now and then to see just how 
big and productive they are. 





Vigilance in Railroading 


WO officials of rival Western roads 
that scrambled into Denver in the 
old days were fond of arguing as to the 
relative drawing power of their lines. 
Plain assertion would be backed by fig- 
ures, more or less exaggerated. During 
one of their verbal clashes, the X road’s 
passenger traffic manager shouted: 
“Why, the X road kills more passengers 
than the Y road carries!” 
“Well, that’s mighty near true,” 
mitted the other. 
In strong contrast appears last year’s 


ad- 


record of roads, like the Chicago and 
Northwestern. That road’s summary 


stands: 27,000,000 passengers carried over 
its rails in a year and not one killed. 
Twenty armies the size of that with which 
Xerxes invaded Greece, says the Chicago 
and Northwestern’s passenger traffic man- 
ager, would not hold the host that was 
taken in safety over the road’s tracks. 
Statistically, it is shown that it is safer 
to ride in the trains of the Northwestern 
than to stay at home. 

More impressive in figures is the record 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 


ern. In the ten years from January lI, 
1900, to January 1, 1910, that road has 
earried over 193,000,000 passengers, and 


nobody has been killed as the result of a 
train accident. 

What these roads have done, others 
can and will do. With the same policy 
of providing liberally and systematically 
for safety devices, of looking to the up 
keep of track, of double-tracking wher- 
ever the traffic warrants, of checking 
by every available mechanical device the 
fallible human element, any railroad can 
do as well. All-steel day coaches, chair- 
cars, parlor-ears, dining-cars, baggage-cars, 
and mail-ears for the through trains have 
been ordered by the Northwestern. This 
is in line with progressive railroading. 

Gathering Shop Gossip 
**TNOR the pleasure and profit of their 

k employees—Free,” is the way the A. 
T. Lewis & Son Dry Goods Company of 
Denver expresses its purpose in issuing a 
gossipy little weekly paper. The idea is 
an excellent one, and this little publication 
comes close to being a model. Very suc- 
cessfully, the editor has visualized the 
store as a community—the “personals” he 
prints are piquant and cover all depart- 
ments. From an editorial by “The Silent 
Partner,’ called “Be Natural,” a sound 
warning issues to the fellow who, as soon 
as he is promoted, puts on a hampering 
amount of dignity. Advertising managers, 
listen to words from the editorial 
and get 

“The best advertising minds in this land 
of the free have been trying a long time to 
bring about an epoch of naturalness—try- 
ing to induce men to write somewhat as 
they speak. 

“You don’t have to break all the rules 
of grammar—you don’t have to say ‘ain’t’ 
when you mean ‘aren’t,’ nor ‘don’t’ when 
‘does not’ is intended. But you can limber 
up a trifle. 

“Get close to your audience, whether you 
writing an ad or a letter. Make them 


these 
wisdom: 


are 
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A LIVING 


FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


i ia the average poultryman that would seem impossible and when we tell you that we have actually done a 
$1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long we are 


simply stating facts. 


It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems of poultry 


keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 


PHILO SYSTEM.  ccptea 











THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 

and in many respects just the reverse, accouiplishing things in poultry 

work that have always been considered impossible, and getting un- 

heard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketing the product, It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise 
nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at less than half 
the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, without 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
three cents per pound above the highest market price. 

OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 
in a space of two square feet for each bird. 
description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with 

food others are using. 
Our new book, the Patio System or Pouuttry KEepine, gives ful 


No green cut bone of any 








Dear Sir:—I have followed your sys- 
tem as close as I could; the result isa 
complete success. If there can beanyim- 
provement on nature, your brooder is it. 
The firstexperience I had with yourSys- 
tem was last December. 
chicks under two hens, put them as soon 
as hatched in one of your brooders out of 
doors and at the age of three months I 
sold them at 35c a pound. 





ever saw, and he wants all I can spare 
this season F 


particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy. 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish, 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or 
not. It isa simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 
cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. It 
is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 
OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 





up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 
They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically er kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 To 50 cENTS. 
TESTIMONIALS 
South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14. 1909 Osakis, Minn., June 7, 09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:—You certainly have the 


greatest system the world hus ever 
known, [ have had experience with 
poultry, but I know you have the sys. 
tem that brings the real profits. Yours 


I hatched 17 Jesse Underwood 


Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1908 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir :—I have had perfect success 
brooding chickens your way. think 
ur method will raise stronger, 
healthier chicks than the old way of 
using lampsand besides it saves 80 much 
work and risk, Yours respectfully 
M.S. Gooding 


=< 


They then 
Ibs. each, and the man I 
aid they were the finest he 





Yours truly 
A. E, Nelson 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 522 THIRD ST., ELMIRA,N.Y. 





Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerousto mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SU- 
PERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 
50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
etc. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send 
for it today and see what values we give for your 
Direct deal will insure you the best at 





fest cast. 56 years. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 259, PAINESVILLE, OHIO (1) 





Now is the time to 
plan your poultry 
work for this season. 
If you need a new in- 
cubator or brooder 
please write us. We 
will save you money. 
The materials in our 
machines this season 
we bought before the 

resent high prices. 
We do by machinery 
what others do by 
hand. Result—Lower 
price to you. Drop us 
a postal for ourcatalog. 


CEO-ERTEL CO. 
Kentucky st. QUINCY ILL 


Incubator 
made 





| 















Make the beginning of bigger and more certain 

profits in Poultry Raming Keep your hens laying 

and hatch better and stronger chicks with MODEL 

INCUBATORS. Let us tel you Why and how. 
Sand to-day for the 


Incubafors 
and Brocders 
Supplies & Remedies 


Practical Poultry” \ write 


Book FRE 


Nine chapters on the opportunines m the 
Poultry Business, Where to Locate, How to 
Build Cheap Houses, Foods, How to Recognize 













and breeder Descnbes the special features that make 
Model Incubators and Brooders the best m the world 
for producing bigger and stronger chicks 











SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 


Sand Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
chickens, their prices, their care, diseases and remedies. 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 


tion. All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom. You 
need it. Only 15c¢ 


0. C. SHOEMAKER 


F Box 689 Freeport, Il. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid f**,,°' Both for $ 
Write a postal today for Free Catalog, 





Hot water; double walls; copper 
tank—best construction. 





Guaranteed 























it tells the plain truth, and should be read by all 
who would have the best garden possible and 
whoare willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 


Burpee, Philadelphia, 


we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG. 


Burpee- Quality 


is sufficient for the front 
of a post card. If you will 
write your own address 
plainly on the other side 
An elegant book of 178 pages, 








Best Birds, Best Eggs, 


All leading 







pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
Largest Poultry Farminthe world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
*‘Poultry for Profit Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully Send 10c for postage 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 


48 BREEDS "3.2". ue 


and Turkeys. 

















keys Northern raised, hardy and very be t 
Bowls and eggs at low prices America’s great 
est poultry farm. Send 4 cents tor fine 8¢-page 
16th Annual Poultry Book 





R. F. NEUBERT, Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 


Lowest Prices °) .\°")"5 | 


| GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 





of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravin 
photos, 30 fine colored plates, describes € 
leading varieties of land and water-fowl 

| gives low prices of stock, eggs, incubators, 
poultry supplies, et« Calendar for each 
month, How to care f oultry and all de 
tails. Only 10 cents. Send to-day. 





B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY § 


And Squabs 





Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
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Y Rich, Creamy, Lasting Lather 
Makes Shaving Easy and Comfortable 


Give Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap one trial. That trial 
will settle, once and for all, the question of shaving soaps. 


The Lather’s the Thing 


Johnson's Shaving Cream Soap is the greatest help in shaving since the in- 
vention of the razor, because it makes the best lather, and the lather’s the thing. 


Await Your Selection 
at Dealers, Every- 


where, in the New C O LL A = S 





















It is as far ahead of other shaving soaps as smokeless gun powder is ahead of 
peal UPLICATE the style you are wearing, or select one that suits the old style black smoky powder which has become obsolete. 
5 pages of ° 
finish, you even better, from the SLIDEWELL line,—and be done J 9 Sh ° C S 
dye engl forever with the daily wrestle with your tie and collar every | 0 son $ aving ream oap 
he shell or . . : 
the ancl time you dress. The little shield over the back button allows i Contains ingredients not found in other shaving soaps. It makes a lather that 
a your tie to slide easily, freely, back and forth, until you get it does not dry on the face, speedily softens the toughest beard and soothes the 
SHEL ied j h ingl ll 4 d WA most tender skin. It is antiseptic, in a hygienic metal tube; and the lust | 
itile caacite tied just so,— the greatest single collar-improvement ever made. \ portion can be used as conveniently as the first. {} 
ummer, I . . ° . = 
n feo aa In every way SLIDEWELL COLLARS are superior and better looking than the Every Druggist Sells Johnson’s Shaving Cream Soap 
TS ON 2-for-25c brands you know. For one thing, they're wide-stitched like all hand- If your druggist his sold out, we will mail you a tube, postpaid to any 
made collars,—for another, they're Premako Shrunk,—a guarantee against address upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Shee laundry shrinking. Most, but not all, dealers have the complete line of A TRIAL TUBE FOR 2 CENTS 
febryt a! SLIDEWELL styles. 15c each, 2 for 25c (in Canada, at most all dealers, 3 for Send your name and address, with a two-cent stamp to cover post- 
an easily be 50c). If your dealer cannot yet supply you, select one of the SLIDEWELL age, and we will mail you a 20-shave trial tube. Address 
styles above, or send us the brand-name of the collars you are wearing with 
, June 7, 9 75c for 6 corresponding SLIDEWELLS (if in Canada, send $1.00 for 6). 
iy a Youll be repaid for your trouble by the finest collar-satisfaction you’ve ever known. 


ld has ever 


a HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 


“ig 12, 1908 
¥. 







150 
Shaves 


for 25 Cents 
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spends his pennies 
ore certam * 
By Our Direct-From-Factory- fe 

hens laying “ or 
h MODEL To-You Selling Plan. 
nd how. Write for our Catalog No. 176 and compare | STREETER 

our prices and quality with others. That’s all a 

the proof you need. Look Tey 

Thousands of our customers have written us 

there’s no better stove than the Kalamazoo for The 

anywhere at any price. Hundreds of thousands 

_ a inuse. Our catalog tells you how to the ofa, flavor 

uy—how to know a good stove. Our credit eee | 
ple in _mé ikes paying easy for all responsible S i TS 223: lasts 
= me - PEPSIN GUM” [5S - 
Ww em ake stoves and ranges of every kind. : 














Select from our Catalog—buy direct from us 
—the manufacturers—for 








The delicious mint juice is fine for digestion- 

Cash or Credit ! J 
= | q fine for teeth- fine for breath! , 
2, 







360-days’ approvaltest. Fre ight 7 
prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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TRADE’ MARK REGISTER 















Mileic SPECIAL Tis Mech @0 a co, 
By 17- JEWEL ELGIN only $14.50 50 

























i ETERNAL QueEsTION” is the most popular 
Gibson head ever drawn. It is now issued in 
0 us ll 
ine, U Wie. anew way and sells for 25 cents. Itis printed on 
‘ni the finest kind of water-color sketching bristol, die- y a Letme send youthis HighGrade 
—— and richly tinted, giving a most pleasing Genuine 17 - Jewel E LGI N 
— and dainty effect—all ready for hanging—no frame ngr 
he front needed. Size 14x18 inches. Sent postpaid. It is WATCH in Hand E aved 
you will the best picture on the market for 25 cents. Case on 
address 
or ae PRINT DEPT., P. F. COLLIER & SON FREE TRIAL 
8 pages, 412 West Thirteenth Street New York City 
GENTS FOR CANADA: Methodist Book and Publishing , P. S. HARRIS, IF IT SUITS YOU 
Houses, Toronto, Canada. i President Harris-Goar Co, PAY ONLY 
poh A. y OF You assume no risk _ whatever in rent with ns, because, hefore you buy _ i b > u 5 
a AND ee 








other firm ‘in the world. or pay one cent, we lace the w the watch In_your hands and let it do its own talking. 


just plain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are 60 
We Ask No Security and No Interest well known and our CREDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter 
where you live or how smal! your wages, Ww E WILL TRUST TOU » 80 that you and every honest man 
and woman can own & High-Grade E igin Watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year Gold Oase and wear § 











WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


Days FH "HEE TRIAL. 





Sealed Boxes ! 


best Suferlrkerilofee/ 


‘I T one it while paying for it in such small payments ye you never miss the money. WRITE TODAY FOR 
p kecp pre gt dh yea ‘ al ve = OUR BIG FREE WATCH CA‘ TAL OG.. It tells all about our easy crec dit — and how we send 
1°19 saa mee Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 and 23-Jewel Elgin Veritas everywhere on Free Trial, without security 


Fairy Prices ate fwiass Uh Schwikettyauinas erwin HARRIS-GOAR CO., ii.c° 8a 
t write for « 



















fi 4 my tye t I ae eens SEL GIN WATCHES LEAD THE WORLD| By Grocers Everywhere! 
} ier = ents ererrobete és maehiing . 
ve verve. Weseiaers BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid) $1.25 
f ‘T ires, "C ouster. Beebe rear Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may be inserted 
| pet mn ns mR: Wait: a Bi oo Keane Hs — weekly. Will hold one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 
loines, lowa ' MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-54, CHICAGO COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street . - ‘New York City 
————— | 
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Statistics show that of 3542 men in barious positions, 
2803 earn only about $15.00 a week; 586 earn between 
that and $5,000 a year; 117 betlveen $5,000 and $10,000 ; 


36 from $10,000 to $15,000. 
man, the higher the salary. 


To command the right salary you must have the right raining. 


The better qualified the 


If you lack 


the right training the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton will im- 


part it to you im your spare time. 


work the I. C. S. will make you an expert in that particular line. 


not have to leave home. ‘The only 


ability to read and write. 


The way to find out all about it is most simple. 
Doing so costs you nothing and entails no obligation. 


attached coupon. 


If you have a liking for some special line of 


You will 


preliminary schooling required zs the 


Just mark and mail the 
If your 


ambition is worth it — if you want to earn more — if you want congenial em- 
ployment — if you want to be a positive success instead of even a half-hearted 


one — mark the coupon. 


The First Step to Success 


EARN MORE COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 
Piease explain. without further obligation on my 
how I can qualify for the position before which I 
marked X 


art, 
ave 





auieeen 
Mechan’! Draftsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writgr 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 


Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 


Plumber & Steamfitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Build’g Contractor 
Architec’l Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 














Name 





Street and No, ———______—_ 





Marking the coupon will prove 
to be the first step toward joining 
the thousands of successful stu- 
dents who at the rate of 300 every 
month are VOLUNTARILY 
reporting advancement in salary 
and position directly traceable to 
T. C. 8. training. During October 
the number was 308. 


Mark the coupon NOW 
with a full knolvledge that the 
Business of This Place is to 
Raise Salaries—to raise your 
salary. Finding out costs 
nothing. Mark the coupon. 











“Well begun is half done.” 


You add considerably to the value 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 


The popular English dentifrice—which gives such 
a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 
surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 
polish, too, for those that show. 
15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 
Park & Tilford, F.C. Calvert & Co., Calvert's Depot 








Broadway, Manchester, Dorchester-St., 
ee NEW YORK. EnGLanp. MONTREAL. a > 





MEDICINE 


SANITARY 


CABINET 





HESS LOCKER 


The only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. 
Snow white, everlasting enamel, 
inside and out. 








— 


Costs less than wood and is better, 
Should be in every bathroom. Is dust, 
germ and vermin proof and easily 
cleaned with warm water. 


Made in four styles and three sizes, 
Price $7.00 and up. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


HESS, 932 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 














Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace, 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet, 

















able, adapted for the most expert play. 
or mounted on legs or stand. 





THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY. 
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"BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $1 5. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls,etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 
It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
en not in use it may be set aside out of the way 

NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refu 
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money. Write to-day for catalog. 
417 Center St., Portland, Maine 


—as 












, HUNTING, 


National Sporteman Monthly Magazine 
the longing in hearts for the Gle« 
pric 


we'll send you a copy—re¢ 





rious 


re l5e, 





FISHING, CAMPING| 


160 pages outdoor sport and life pictures—just fille 
Open—field, wood, stream. For 1c —stamps or coir 
also copy of Newton Newkirk’s Famous Funny Tales 








of Camp Life—reg price Me. Total valuefiic ALL TO YOU FOR 10c 
— NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 9! Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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| think you are alive, and an actual person 











| who thinks and feels about the same as 


they do. 

“Let the pedants fight over the question 
as to whether or not advertising is litera- 
ture. 

“If you want business—and that’s what 
you are after—get next to the people and 
in words they can understand.” 

The average worker in a big store ought 
to be glad to get such a paper as this. 
Sticking to ‘‘ Hank’s’’ Business 

NEW river transportation company 
Lt was formed recently to operate mod- 
ern steel barges on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and other tributary rivers. Its pro- 
moters found themselves obliged to secure 
for their initial operations two hundred 
barges. The only company that was pre- 
pared to furnish barges of the type de- 
sired was the American Bridge Company. 
The officials of this latter company told 
the officers of the transportation company 
that one barge of the type desired could 
be turned out in a month. The transpor- 
tation company figured that, at this rate, 
it would take them four or five years even 
to start. Investigation was extended to 
find out if there was not another company 
which might supply the demand. None 
was found. Then the American Bridge 
Company agreed to extend its plant to a 
capacity sufficient to turn out one barge 
a day. The bridge-building compaty had 
had in mind a proposition to build steel 
barges and compete on its own account 
for traffic on the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers, but decided after the St. Louis 
transportation company had made _ its 
proposition to confine its own efforts to 
building barges. 

It is a well-defined business principle to 
stick to your own job and make it grow. 
“Tt’s all I can do to ’tend to Hank’s busi- 
ness,” used to be the much-quoted answer 
of an old Western cattle buyer who was 
urged to go into more different schemes, 
perhaps, than the average New York 
banker. “Hank” Johnson could judge a 
beef steer’s weight within twenty pounds, 
and no deal in cattle was too big for him 
to handle. “But you take apple trees, 
now,” said “Hank,” “and I'll be doggoned 


if (’d know which end to stick in the 
ground when it come to plantin’ ’em. You 
see, the other fellow would have to run 
the business—so it wouldn’t be ‘Hank’s’ 


Motors for Plowing 


business.” 

H ORSES and hired men are uncertain 
factors on the farm. They make the 

problem of the fall and spring plowing 

serious. Motor builders are beginning to 

realize this and to offer to the farmer 

various types of motor plows. One that 


| has been operated successfully in North 








| 


Dakota is equipped with two large trac- 
tion wheels in front, above which is mounted 
the engine. The third wheel runs in the 
last furrow of the gang and is the steer- 
ing wheel. There is sufficient motive power 
to drive the four-plow gang at four miles 
an hour with the shares cutting eight 
inches in depth. 

There could be no more promising field 
for the motor manufacturer. Throughout 
the farming sections of the Middle West 
and the West, the price of horses and 
mules fit for heavy farm work goes on 


climbing. A span of mules capable of 
doing one-quarter of the work of the 


North Dakota motor plow will cost more 
than $300 almost anywhere in the South 
or West. Feed for four such teams is a 
big item, and the job of getting steady 
men to pilot the four teams and keep them 
in good shape during a long plowing sea- 
son is one to turn the average farmer’s 
hair gray. Surely, the motor-plow builders 
have a rich field before them. 


Shop Telautographs 


a” HAS been something of a problem 
to find any general practical use for 


Easiest to Operate 


on the Road— 
Safest of All to Use 




















the telautograph that we used to watch | 


in the exhibition windows as it wrote out 
A manufacturing plant at 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, has found the in 
strument a valuable aid and is operating 
an outfit of three sets of instruments con- 
necting the machine shop with the ship- 
ping department. 

“The advantages over the telephone,” 
an observer of the system in that 
plant, “are two: A request of any kind is 
made in writing, of which the original is 


its messages. 


says 


with the sender and the machine repro- 
duction with the person who receives the 
message. So, no question can be raised 


as to whether the message has been sent or 
as to its exact import; of course, this is an 
obvious advantage over the telephone. 





A |} 


written request from the shipping room to | 


also, memorandum 
which can be filed. As a means of tracing 
work through the shop, of getting definite 
promises of shipment, and of checking the 
fulfilment of 
seems almost ideal.” 


the shop serves, as a 


these promises, the system 


Firestone 
DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


Carrying Extra Inflated Tires 
Quick Detachable or Regular Clincher 


Change your injured tire for one 
already inflated. No loss of time, an- 
noying exertion or even tire-pumping. 


You have no lug or staybolt nui- 
sance to contend with, as with other 
demountable rims. 


After punctures have used up your 
spare inflated tires, you can still make 
any desired number of tire-changes 
as if you had only regular quick 
detachable rims. 


Specify them with Firestone Tires 
on your new car. Equip them to 
your present car, retaining present 
tires in use. 

Send Now for Demountable Rim Book 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Dept. J 
‘* America’s largest exclusive tire makers”’ 


AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies Almost Everywhere 





I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the _ best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Of the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won't break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to tell 
you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence, Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 948 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


















Ward Ornamental Fence 
Cheaper and far more durable than 
wood for Lawns, Churches, Ceme 
teries, Public Grounds Catalogu 
e. Ask for Special Offer. 

E €O., Box 145, Deeatur. tnd. 








Chairs for 
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Complete catalog (Qe 
sent on request. Write for it today. @ 


WORTHINGTON CO., 302 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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APOLEON’S name fills more p 











am turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s history, the original of which was 
rther displayed at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, | 
« | | Ridpath’s History of the World | 
rake ‘ | 
nges THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, | 
8 k down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets | 
7 AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD | 
| 
_— We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly ff 

n to | and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their inconie from his History, and to print our 

sent price broadcast for the sake of selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, ‘encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide. Set boxed weighs 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 
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Wh Y O B Rid h’ Hi N Ww | IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
‘ as % j 
_———— | y ou ught to uy 1 pat Ss istory Oo beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pic- 
. ‘ r P v4 » ore: ic > we es y —T rere Z nN y 
NW Because it is the ovlv general history recognized everywhere as authoritv , tures the great historical events as though they were A ippening 
i B stony ; va : Bes ‘ before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; wv, Fiat 
a % pm ggg ee mae id : ig e Heee ya as to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Sen- Vy by RI 
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A good size trial tube of Berset Shaving 
Cream Soap for 4c in stamps and the 
name of a dealer that doesn’t sell it. 


Ask your nearest Hardware, 
Drug or General Store for 
Rubberset Brushes and Ber- 
set Shaving Cream Soap. 
Catalog of all shaving brushes free on 
request. 

Complete catalog of Rubberset Paint 


Brushes —a brush for every possible 
use—ask for catalog 7. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
“NEWARK, N.J. 


Ready Soon: — Rubberset Tooth Brushes and 
Berset Dental Cream. 








One tube of Berset Shaving Cream Soap will 
make a ‘‘Niagara’’ of rich, foamy lather. 


The Rubberset Shaving Brush is as enduring as the Falls. 


RUBBERSET 


Shaving Brushes 


The bristles of each brush are built into an indestructible base of hard, 
vulcanized rubber. No element is powerful enough to dislodge a single 
“bris tle. that is held by this. patented process. Real imitations are 
impossible: ‘Substitut 8 are unnecessary—because the Rubberset Brush 
can be had of every dealer for as little as 25 cents, or as much as $6. 
The price is regulated by the fineness of the bristle and the quality of 
the handles. We especially recommend the $1 grade. 


Shaving Cream 

















